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CHRONICLE 


Nation Honors His Eminence.—Never before to a 
living prelate of any church has there been given in this 
country a civic demonstration such as that which Balti- 
more witnessed on June 6, in honor of James, Cardinal 
Gibbons, primate of the Catholic Church in America. 
The celebration was in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of his priesthood, and the twenty-fifth of his cardinalate. 
In the centre of a platform at the Fifth Regiment Armory 
sat the Cardinal, full of vigor, wearing the scarlet robes 
of a prince of the Catholic Church. At his right was the 
President of the United States, at his left the Vice-Presi- 
dent. A few feet away was the only living ex-President 
of the nation; almost within reach of the hand were the 
Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, an ex-Speaker, 
the Ambassador of Great Britain, the Governor of Mary- 
land and the Mayor of Baltimore. Behind rose tier after 
tier of seats filled with Cabinet officers, United States 
Senators, Congressmen, public officers and men of prom- 
inence in professional and commercial life. In front, 
filling the great hall and crowding the galleries, were close 
to 25,000 fellow citizens, nearly all of them standing. 
The gathering was the largest and the most notable that 
had ever assembled under one roof in the City of Balti- 
more. Addresses were made by President Taft, Vice- 
President Sherman, former President Roosevelt, Senator 
Elihu Root of New York, Mr. James Bryce, the British 
Ambassador, Speaker Clark of the House of Representa- 
tives, former Speaker Cannon, Mayor Preston of Bal- 
timore and His Eminence, the Cardinal. Governor 
Crothers, of Maryland, was the presiding officer. Chief 
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Justice White, of the United States Supreme Court, made 
a trip from New Orleans in order to attend the exercises. 
He did not speak, as it is not customary for the Chief 
Justice to address public meetings. A large number of 
clergymen representing every denomination in the city 
were present, occupying a gallery specially reserved for 
them and filling it completely. No untoward incident 
occurred to interfere with the perfect success of the 
demonstration, 


Some Features of the Event.—Cardinal Gibbons was 
born in Baltimore, July 13, 1834; his ordination to the 
priesthood took place on June 30, 1861, and his elevation 
to the cardinalate on June 7, 1886. The civic celebration 
of these two events will be followed later in the season 
by the ecclesiastical, when Baltimore’s old cathedral will 
be the scene of an extraordinary religious pageant. In 
the preparation for the recent demonstration religious 
lines were entirely effaced. To accord with the demo- 
cratic character of the Cardinal, no tickets for admission 
to the armory were issued. 

Besides the distinguished speakers, other guests invited 
by the committee of citizens in charge of the arrange- 
ments included all members of the Cabinet, all members 
of the Supreme Court, all Ambassadors and Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, all Governors of States, members of 
Maryland’s highest courts, its Legislature, and Baltimore 
City Council. On the official roster of committees for 
the celebration were 400 of Maryland’s most distin- 
guished sons, public officers, soldiers, sailors, judges, jour- 
nalists, members of the bar, bankers, merchants, manu- 
facturers, college presidents, scientists. John G. Murray, 
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Bishop of the Episcopal Church of Maryland, acted as 
chairman of the reception committee. Rabbi William 
Rosenau headed the testimonial committee. The Rev. J. 
Ross Stevenson represented the Presbyterians on the 


State committee. 


Canadian Reciprocity.—President Taft has made it 
clear that he is opposed to the Root amendment to the 
reciprocity agreement, which would suspend the pro- 
posed duties on wood pulp and print paper until such 
time as the Canadian provincial governments shall ad- 
mit these commodities free of duty, and consequently 
the real struggle in the Senate will be over the amend- 
ment, rather than over the agreement as originally 
drawn. The President, in an outspoken speech in Chi- 
cago on June 3, declared that the opposition to reciprocity 
is inspired by American manufacturers of print paper 
and the “lumber trust.” <A poll taken by the Chicago 
Tribune of 4,303 American newspapers, daily and week- 
ly, of every shade of political opinion, showed that 3,113 
were in favor of the agreement and 1,127 against it. 
That the bill will be adopted by the Senate, and with 
more than thirty votes to spare, is a prediction based on 
a careful poll of the Senate after President Taft’s Chi- 


cago speech. 


Split in Insurgent Ranks.—The insurgent movement 
in the Senate seems to be disintegrating. Members of 
the movement themselves admit that there are funda- 
mental differences on many questions, that the line of 
cleavage is being emphasized daily, and that the climax 
has been reached in the positive refusal of a number of 
progressive Senators to commit themselves at this time 
to the support of Senator La Follette for President 
against President Taft. More recently, the Canadian 
reciprocity bill has served to disturb the equilibrium. 
The thirteen are not agreed among themselves as to how 
they will vote on the measure, and it is manifest there 
will be a serious split. 


Judicial Procedure Reform.—The first step in accord- 
ance with President Taft’s suggestion for the reform of 
judicial procedure was taken in the appointment of a 
committee consisting of the Chief Justice of the United 
States and Associate Justices Lurton and Van Devanter 
to undertake a revision of the rules of practice in fed- 
eral courts of equity. It is expected that as a result the 
adjustment of disputes in courts of equity will be ex- 
pedited, and the long delays due to the present rules 
will be avoided. 


Rear-Admiral Robie Dead.—Rear-Admiral Edward 
D. Robie, retired, one of the grand old men of the navy, 
died in Washington in his eightieth year. He acom- 
panied Commodore Perry on his epoch-making trip 
around the world to Japan on the voyage which resulted 
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in the opening up of that kingdom to Western civiliza- 
tion. Admiral Robie served in both the Civil and Span- 
ish-American Wars, and was placed upon the retired 
list of the navy after having served as engineer-in-chief. 


Mexico.—The last official act of President Diaz was to 
honor the requisition papers for a Mexican citizen 
wanted in Texas for murder. Just before sailing from 
Veracruz, Diaz sent in his resignation as general of 
division in the Mexican army. He was requested to 
withdraw it, but he insisted on his desire to retire to 
private life. Several Americans have already put in 
claims for damages caused by the revolntion. The 
largest claim is that of the Mormons, who place their 
loss at one million dollars. Former Vice-President 
Corral underwent a surgical operation in Paris. It was 
found that his pancreas was affected. The surgeons 
say that their work was successful. One of the first 
acts of President de la Barra was to release some sixty 
political prisoners confined in the fortress of San Juan 
de Ulua, near Veracruz. They were utterly destitute 
and had to receive alms from the charitably disposed. 
Governor Valenzuela of Tabasco is the only “sur- 
vivor” of the twenty-seven governors of the old régime. 
He seems to be harmless. On June 7, 1910, Francisco 
I. Madero was thrown into jail on a charge of sedition; 
a year later he was received in the capital with wild 
acciamations and hailed as the savior of Mexico. 
An eruption of Colima, the only active volcano in 
Mexico, caused the loss of thirteen hundred lives and 
property to an amount that cannot yet be determined. 
The socialistic revolutionists in Lower California 
have lost two of their leaders, and, at the same time, a 
considerable sum, said to be eight thousand pesos, from 
their treasure-chest ; but they still aim at establishing an 
independent republic. The United States government 
has authorized the passage of Mexican troops through 
American territory to subdue them. The Mexican gov- 
ernment has asked for an appropriation of six million 
pesos to meet the expenses incurred during the Madero 
revolution. This inciudes payment for property seized 
or destroyed, settling claims for damages, and pension- 
ing the revolutionary forces. Madero has made it known 
that, “if elected,” he will appoint both De la Barra and 
General Reyes to cabinet positions. 

















Canada.—A strike of the Building Trades in Van- 


‘couver has put 4,000 out of work. An attempt to bring 


about a general sympathetic strike has failed for the 
present, even the bricklayers refusing to go out. The 
question is closed shop vs. open shop. There has been 
some disorder. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
complains of scarcity of labor, owing to the refusal of 
the western provinces to allow the importation of 
Asiatics. It has only 4,000 men at work, where it could 
employ 15,000. The Alberta Central Railway charter 
has been sold to James J. Hill, who thus acquires the 
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right to build northward into that province as far as 
he likes. The Unionists in London are paying marked 
attention to Mr. McBride, Premier of British Colum- 
bia, whom they look on as the hope of the Conservative 
and Imperial party in Canada. He was entertained at 
the Carlton Club, and all the chief Unionists came to- 
gether to do him honor. The great question now in 
politics is whether redistribution of seats on account of 
the changes in population during the last ten years will 
precede the general election. The government desires it, 
as it will increase the representation of the prairie prov- 
inces, where their strength in the matter of reciprocity 
lies. The conservatives cannot oppose it. Still, some 
hold that the present parliament will not meet again and 
that the government will throw the onus of forcing dis- 
solution on the Conservatives. 








Great Britain.—The Unionist press is angry with Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier for reducing the bonds between the 
Dominions and the Empire to mere threads of sentiment, 
ignoring the fact that when the Unionists were in power 
they ignored the Dominions’ desire for more real union, 
and professed themselves satisfied with such sentimental 
ties. The Government proposed in the Imperial Con- 
ference a permanent advisory committee of the Empire, 
to include the High Commissioners of the Dominion. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier objected, on the ground that it would 
restrict the independence of Dominion parliaments. The 
other premiers agreed with him. They also joined with 
him in rejecting the Government’s plan to use the labor 
exchanges to promote emigration, fearing that this would 
result in filling the colonies with undesirable immigrants. 
The Indian Government is considering a reduction 
in the native army. The native members of the council 
urge that the Anglo-Russian convention makes such a 
reduction feasible, and that the need of economy makes 
it desirable. People in England are becoming alarmed. 
Lord Winterton and Mr. F. E. Smith, leaders among 
the younger Unionists, gave a fancy dress ball, which 
seems to have fallen short of propriety in more ways 
than one. One deserves notice. It was accepted gener- 
ally as a political ball, and among the characters was a 
Unionist member of parliament disguised as number 499 
of the 500 peers Mr. Asquith threatens to create if the 
Lords throw out the Parliament Bill. Both Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Asquith, as well as other leaders, were present, 
and are reported to have enjoyed the spectacle immensely. 
Not unnaturally, a more serious peer writes to the papers 
to ask whether the country, as Mr. Balfour says in par- 
liament, is face to face with a grave constitutional crisis, 
or whether the whole thing is a farce. The affair re- 
veals a state of public morals which does not augur good 
for England. Prince Arthur of Connaught has been 
made a Freemason, and the Duke of Connaught is said 
to be doing his utmost to prevail upon the King to con- 
sent to the initiation of the Prince of Wales, who has 
just been made a Knight of the Garter, “to the honor 
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of Almighty God and of St. George.”-—— The Birkbeck 
Bank, a popular institution of long standing, has failed. 
The directors maintain that the deficiency will be small. 
The Bank of England has advanced it enough on its se- 
curities to pay depositors 50 per cent. immediately. 


Ireland.— The Census for 1901-1911 returns Ireland’s 
population as 4,381,951, a decrease of 76,824 since 1901, 
or 1.7 per cent. The previous percentage of decline 
was 5.2. Leinster has increased .7 per cent., and Ulster, 
Munster and Connaught have decreased .3, 4 and 5.7, re- 
The Catholic population is 3,238,656, a 
All other denominations have 


spectively. 
shrinkage of 2.1 per cent. 
also declined, except the Jews, who have grown from 
472 in 1881, when legislation made land tenancies secur- 
ity for money lenders, to 5,101 in 1911. There were 
3,305, chiefly in Ulster, who refused to designate their 
religious profession. The birth rate has increased .4, and 
the death rate declined .6 per cent——Seventeen colonial 
premiers, with Messrs. Harcourt, Churchill and Seely, 
representing the English Colonial office, sat down to a 
dinner given by the Irish Party. Mr. Redmond wel- 
comed them as representatives of lands where Irish ex- 
iles found hospitable homes and became loyal and worthy 
citizens, and also because they were all in sympathy with 
Ireland’s aspirations for the freedom which the colonies 
enjoyed. Irish songs by Mr. McCormack and others 
took the place of speeches, but at the end Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier broke the rule of ‘No toasts” by proposing “God 
bless Ireland.” The Irish Party have appointed a com- 
mittee to suggest modifications in the Insurance [ill that 
would make it applicable to Irish conditions. The Chan- 
cellor’s reply to Mr. Redmond made it clear that he 
had given no thought to the great differences in the 
economic circumstances of Ireland and Great Britain. 
The Supreme Executive of the Irish County Councils 
and the Council of Agriculture have objected that the bil? 
imposes a far heavier burden, relatively, on Irish than 
on English employers and employees, and insist that sep- 
arate treatment and Irish control are essential. Mr. 
Dillon had a serious automobile accident in Dundalk, but 
is announced to be out of danger. He had just returned 
from the House of Commons, where he had rendered 
particularly useful service during the session. Mainly 
at his instance Mr. Birrell made considerable concessions 
in favor of Irish primary and intermediate education,. 
and announced an additional grant for the erection of 
6,000 laborers’ cottages. This will make a total of 46,000 
cottages erected under the Laborers’ Acts. 








Belgium.—The fight on the school question stil} 
rages fiercely. The anti-Catholics are chiefly worked up 
against what is called the bon scolaire: the certificate 
which enables parents to claim admittance for their 
children to any school they select. A Colonization 


Society for Latin-America is established at Brussels, 
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with 300 foreign agents supplying information to in- 
tending immigrants. A frantic deputy named 
Anseele is out with a speech against the celibacy of 
school teachers. The attack, of course, was intended to 
be against the Sisters and Brothers, but as there are 
very many lay teachers in the schools of Belgium the 
unwise statesman has raised a storm. In many parts 
of the United States we look at the matter otherwise. 
When a school teacher marries she loses her position. 
——On June 8 the Schollaert Cabinet resigned. The 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, Cooreman, was 
asked by the King to form a new Cabinet, but he de- 
clined. The School Question brought about the disaster. 
Baron de Broqueville was then prevailed upon to step 
into the breach, and accept the task of selecting the in- 





coming Ministry. 


France.—In spite of prognostications to the contrary, 
the Cabinet, according to the Temps, will continue to 
exist, as M. Monis is on the way to recovery. The 
condition of the Navy will first occupy the attention of 
the Parliament when it reassembles; the Minister of 
Public reveal his program, which 
promises to be drastic. The fighting continues in 
Morocco. General Moinier had to stand an eight-hour 
attack by the wild tribesmen, who, in spite of the French 
machine guns, rushed up to within 100 feet of the fire 
and refused to withdraw until their ranks were 
decimated. The French have 30,000 men in the field: 
20,000 along the line from Casablanca to Fez, and 10,000 
massed on the banks of the Moulouia—all for Mulai Hafid, 
who was the bitter foe of France a few years ago, and 
who now has its support against his own subjects. The 
French army is in a deplorable condition, both for 
equipment and military training. The troubles in the 
champagne district seem to be on the verge of beginning 
again. The decree of Falli¢res making two champagne 
zones has not brought peace. On June 8 red flags were 
waving in several places, and troops were occupying 
the roads leading to Bar-sur-Aube, which is the storm 
centre. Rouvier, twice Premier of France, once in 
1887, and again in 1902, died at Neuilly-sur-Seine, a 
suburb of Paris, on June 7, at the age of sixty-nine. 
It was during his first premiership that he removed 
Boulanger, who was then Minister of War—Boulanger 
was then at the height of his popularity. The Church 
authorities refused to give the ex-Premier Christian 


Instruction will 











burial. 


Germany.—The possibility of serious developments 
in Morocco following France’s present campaign in that 
country has evidently not been entirely put out of mind by 
the German government. It is semi-officially announced 
that another note has been forwarded to Paris from 
3erlin, in which attention is again called to the limitations 
put upon all signatories of the Algeciras agreement, and 











the policy of Germany in regard to the recognition of 
Morocco’s' sovereignty and integrity is once more clearly 
affirmed. The note, it is declared, cordially accepts the 
fact of France’s special interests in Morocco, but diplo- 
matically warns the French Government not to enter 
upon a program not demanded by those interests, even 
though a considerable number of politicians and a large 
section of the press urge such a program. Vicar- 
Capitular von Hartman has been named Bishop of the 
Miinster diocese, in succession to the late occupant of 
that See, Dr, Dingelstad, who died in March of this 
year. Prince Joachim, youngest son of Emperor Wil- 
liam, is said to be slowly convalescing after the opera- 
tion made necessary by a serious accident during the 
Doberitz maneuvers, late in May. He has been ordered 
to Homburg to rest and recuperate. The Empress 
Mother accompanies him. The press of Germany con- 
tinues to comment on the remarkably cordial reception 
of the Emperor and Empress during their recent visit to 
England. King and people alike, it is favorably noted, 
were exceedingly hearty in their welcome. Officially, 
too, it is affirmed that the Emperor was exceedingly 
pleased, and it is added that his expression of his great 
pleasure is no mere diplomatic utterance. Whether the 
visit is to bring about any happy effects remains to be 
seen; certain it is, however, that a remarkable change 
appears to have been wrought in the sentiments of the 
English-speaking people regarding the German nation. 











Austria-Hungary.— Official reports continue to give 
very favorable tidings of the Emperor’s condition. The 
venerable head of the dual monarchy appears to have 
fully recovered from the illness that lately caused much 
apprehension among his people. Last week, during a brief 
stay in his palace of Schénbrunn, in Vienna, he was able 
to receive in audience King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, and 
other distinguished personages. Late in the week, 
Francis Joseph took up his residence in the Villa Hermes, 
a favorite resort of his, in the suburb of Lainz. It is 
expected that a few weeks spent there will completely 
restore his physical strength. The cordial manner in 
which King Ferdinand has been received in the capital 
city is regarded as significant, in view of the fact that 
conditions in the Balkan provinces are again becoming 
critical. The new Army bill has been introduced in 
the Hungarian Parliament, and it has been officially 
published in Austria, as well. The details of the bill, as 
it issues from the hands of the special Commission, are 
different in no very important way from those already 
announced. It is too soon to venture judgment on the 
fate of the bill in the Hungarian Houses, and since 
Austria’s Parliament is dissolved one can, naturally, say 
nothing of the ultimate results of the consideration of 
the measure in Vienna. Politicians seem quite confident 
that the bill will be accepted in both parliaments, though 
they grant its passage will not be without stormy ex- 








periences. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 





The Verdesi Case 


On account of the stupendous interests involved, the 
whole Catholic world has for the last few weeks been 
watching intently the course of the trial, now happily 
finished, of the apostate Roman priest Verdesi, who pub- 
licly charged a Jesuit Father named Bricarelli, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Cizviltd Cattolica, with having re- 
vealed the secret of the confessional. The facts of the 
case have been already stated in AMERICA, but they may 
be again briefly recalled. 

Verdesi had been educated in the Apostolic School of 
St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. He then became a Bene- 
dictine, and, after wearing the monastic habit for some 
time, suddenly disappeared from the monastery. He 
was found after a while in the proselytizing establishment 
of the Methodists in Rome, who make a business of 
corrupting the faith of the people. The unfortunate 
wretch was induced to return home, and, later, for rea- 
sons which the average mortal finds hard to understand, 
was admitted to the Roman Seminary of the Apollinare, 
and in 1907 was ordained a priest. In the following 
year he visited Father Bricarelli, whom he knew, and 
in the course of the conversation it transpired that Ver- 
desi had been in the habit of attending the secret meet- 
ings of a set of Modernist priests, though, as he said, 
without sharing in their apostacy. When informed that 
he was obliged by the law of the Church to denounce 
the offenders to the ecclesiastical authorities, he did so. 
Three years afterwards, namely, on April 12, 1911, there 
appeared in several papers an interview ascribed to him, 
in which he charged Father Bricarelli with betraying 
the secret of the confessional, and the following day a 
declaration was published over his signature authenti- 
cating the interview in all its details. Father Bricarelli 
published an immediate denial, and then proceeded to 
prosecute Verdesi for criminal defamation of character. 
The trial opened on May 22d. Besides the presiding of- 
ficer, there were three judges, the proctor of the Crown, 
the accused and the accuser, with five of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in all Italy on each side. The court- 
room was crowded daily with interested but respectful 
spectators. 

The evidence was substantially as follows: A Roman 
correspondent of J] Seculo of Milan testified that on 
April 11th he interviewed Verdesi at the Methodist Insti- 
tute on Via Novara, wrote up the interview, mentioning 
Father Bricarelli by name, and handed it in. The editor 
changed Father Bricarelli’s name to “a Jesuit of the 
Civilta Cattolica.” The editor of J] Messagero of Rome 
then obtained the manuscript of the interview and print- 
ed it with Father Bricarelli’s name as written. On the 
following night the correspondent summoned Verdesi to 
the Roman office of J] Seculo, and had him sign, in the 





presence of the office force, a declaration of the authen- 


ticity and correctness of the interview, took a flash-light 
photograph of the scene in the office, and printed both 
the declaration and the photograph the next day. The 
evidence was substantiated by the editors mentioned and 
by the other correspondents, and was not denied by Ver- 
desi. 

Then Verdesi was examined under oath and stated 
that he had been going to confession regularly to Father 
3ricarelli since first entering the Seminario Romano in 
1904. At the end of May, 1908, he had recourse to 
Father Bricarelli on a difficulty of conscience about shar- 
ing the ideas of some Modernists, was invited as usual 
to make his confession, knelt down in Father Bricarelli’s 
room, and told him about attending the meetings of some 
five Modernist priests, who had in the course of these 
meetings denied the divinity of Christ, the authority of 
the Church, the existence of God, etc., etc. Father Bri- 
carelli told him that he was obliged to denounce them, 
but gave him absolution, saying that they would discuss 
the denunciation afterwards. After absolution, still con- 
sidering himself secure of the sacramental secrecy of 
Confession, he named the five priests concerned, who: 
were friends of his. Father Bricarelli imposed upon him 
the obligation of denouncing them to the Holy Office. 
Verdesi found this hard to do. He spoke of this to some 
other priests for counsel, among them to Father Perrotti, 
the secretary of Mgr. Bisleti, and to Mgr. Bianchi Cag- 
liesi, as he thought, in Confession. He returned to 
Father Bricarelli to persuade him not to constrain him 
to make the denunciation. Father Bricarelli then told 
him that he had been to the Holy Father, had given him 
the whole story, and had been charged to enjoin upon 
Verdesi to send to him in writing the names of the five 
priests and the items concerning them which he had spe- 
cified to Father Bricarelli. 

Verdesi added that on returning home, after consult- 
ing Mgr. Cagliesi in Confession about it, he wrote out 
the denunciation and brought it to Father Bricarelli. 
Since that time he had not been to Confession to Father 
Bricarelli. The five priests named were all called to ac- 
count in consequence of the denunciation, and two of 
them, Fathers Bonaiuti and Rossi, had been penalized. 
He acknowledged the interview and the authenticating 
letter, but added that he acted not with intent to defame, 
but to defend himself and his friends. 

On cross-examination, he said that he had written to: 
the Methodists early in 1909 (but, on suggestion of his. 
lawyers, changed the date to early in 1911), giving his 
reasons for desiring to leave the Catholic Church. He 
denied that he had ever spoken to others about the details 
of his statement to Father Bricarelli, at least as far as 
the names of the accused were concerned. 

Father Bricarelli deposed that he became acquainted 
with Verdesi in 1904, heard his Confession once during 
his days in the seminary and once again a few days be- 
fore his ordination, in May, 1907. Between that and the 















































end of 1907 Verdesi came to him several times, some- 
times for Confession, sometimes for a friendly visit; but 
After 1907 


He saw him 


they never talked over Modernist matters. 
Verdesi never came to him to Confession. 
once in January, 1908, and not again till the end of July, 
1908, when Verdesi walked into his room and, standing 
by the desk at which Bricarelli was seated, told him of 
attending meetings of the Modernist priests, naming them 
and itemizing their declarations and actions. He advised 
their denunciation to the Holy Office; Verdesi agreed, 
but postponed the question of how it was to be done. 

Continuing, Father Bricarelli said that on the 10th of 
August, having occasion to call on the Holy Father on 
some other business, he asked how a priest in the posi- 
tion of Verdesi, without, however, naming Verdesi, 
should act. The Holy Father told him to instruct the 
priest to make his declaration of the names and facts in 
writing, and, without signing it, leave it with Father 
Bricarelli, to be brought personally to the Holy Father. 
He had later to leave town without seeing Verdesi, but 
wrote him in September of the Holy Father’s injunc- 
tion. Returning to Rome in October, he had a visit from 
Verdesi, who, on hearing the wishes of the Holy Father, 
made no difficulty, but, going home, returned two days 
later with the denunciation written out. Father Bri- 
carelli added that he offered to transcribe the letter for 
Verdesi, to make him more secure. This he did at Ver- 
desi’s request, delivered the transcript to the Holy Fa- 
ther and carefully preserved the original ever since. He 
never spoke to any one of the denunciation, prior to Ver- 
desi’s published interview, saw Verdesi a few times im- 
mediately after the denunciation, and has seen nothing of 
him since until appearing in court, 

It was thus a question of veracity between Bricarelli 
and Verdesi. To impugn the latter’s reliability, Mgr. 
Cagliesi took oath that in 1909 Verdesi told him in de- 
tail his having written to the Methodists about 
their receiving him, and contradicted him flatly on 
assertions. Father Perrotti, the  secre- 
Mgr. Bisleti, testified that Verdesi, 
versation with him, had mentioned the chief 
found in the denunciation and named the three prin- 
cipal persons accused; he added also that the Modern- 
istic tendencies of these three men were well known in 


of 


other 
of 


two 
in 
details 


tary con- 


ecclesiastical circles for as much as a year or two before 
that. Mgr. Benigni, the former Under-Secretary of 
State, also took oath that these men were long known in 
ecclesiastical circles to be more-or less Modernists, and 
that the penalizing of them antedated specifically the time 
of Verdesi’s denunciation. On the other hand, the state- 
ment of Father Bricarelli is supported by a letter of 
Cardinal Respighi, the Cardinal Vicar of Rome, in which 
he states that the Holy Father had charged him to let 


Father Bricarelli know that he remembered well that 


when he came to His Holiness in August, 1908, it was 
to obtain authoritative counsel on the case, that he did 
not mention Verdesi’s name, that the facts related were 
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already well known from another source, and that the 
anonymous denunciation of Verdesi could have no se- 
rious influence on the provisions then being taken by the 
Holy See against the priests whom Verdesi accused of 
Modernism. 

The line of argument followed by Bricarelli’s lawyers 
was that, whereas Verdesi published that Father Bri- 
carelli had manifested to the authorities facts made 
known to him in Confession, which manifestation in- 
jured his friends and himself, the truth was that the 
facts were not made known in Confession, that they were 
already known to the authorities, and, for that matter, 
to many others, and in a measure by Verdesi’s own mani- 
festation of them, and that whatever befell the accused 
came not from Verdesi’s statement, but from other in- 
formation, and that nobody knew that Verdesi had any- 
thing to do with the matter except in so far as he told 
others himself, and finally published the fact to the world 
in the public press. The defense began with taking excep- 
tion to the competency of the court because the publica- 
tion took place in Milan; this was overruled, according to 
Italian law. The lawyers for Verdesi then insisted on 
postponement of trial, which was refused. Later, they 
wanted Father Bricarelli and Mgr. Cagliesi to testify to 
what Verdesi may have told them in Confession, promis- 
ing the permission of Verdesi. Both of the witnesses re- 
fused, out of respect for the Sacrament, and the ruling 
of the court was that, as in a matter of professional con- 
fidence, not only the rights of the confiding party, but 
also of others, might be involved, and the general ques- 
tion of preserving respect for professional secrecy was 
always involved, it rested with the person receiving the 
confidence to decide whether he could in justice to all 
these aspects of the matter declare the confidence even 
with permission of his client. 

The defense then tried to bring in the superiors of 
Father Bricarelli, on the ground that he could not come 
to a civil court without their leave, but the court ruled 
that he had the right of every citizen to come to court 
for his protection, and whose advice or leave he asked 
before coming did not enter within the competency of 
the court. Finally, when the presiding officer declared 
that he would send a judge to take the deposition of 
Cardinals Respighi and Martinelli, who were named on 
the list of witnesses, the defense argued long and vocif- 
erously that the cardinals had no privilege before the 
law, but should come to court. The court ruled that 
consistently with the law of guarantees and the practice 
of the courts the cardinals were at liberty to answer by 
deposition. To this ruling the defense filed an excep- 
tion. 

On the 29th of May, after the deposition of Cardinal 
Martinelli had been read, the counsel for Father Bri- 
carelli offered in evidence a letter from the Cardinal 
Vicar Respighi. Verdesi’s counsel objected vehemently, 
on the ground that as Cardinal Respighi was the Pope’s 
Vicar, it involved the person of His Holiness. The ob- 
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jection was overruled, and the letter, which is virtually 
from His Holiness, was read. [This letter is printed 
elsewhere in this issue-——Ep. AMERICA. ] 

Finally, on June 6, the New York Sun informed us 
that Verdesi had been condemned to ten months’ impris- 
onment, besides paying the costs of the trial. C. M. 


The International Catholic News Agency 


The interest manifested on all sides in the recently 
founded International United Telegraph Agency (I. U. 
T. A.) makes a record of the progress of the new ven- 
ture opportune. The response to the first circular so- 
liciting subscriptions, issued early in March, was a very 
encouraging one. In Germany alone over one hundred 
and fifty papers subscribed within a few weeks, among 
them several of the leading “Liberal” and financial organs 
of the Empire. Before May first this number had risen 
to over two hundred. As a matter of course, many other 
“Liberal” and Social-Democratic sheets opened the vials 
of their wrath and poured it out without stint over the 
new undertaking. To them it means an attempt to “cler- 
icalize’” and “confessionalize” the international telegraph ; 
the upshot of it all would be to catholicize it; one won- 
ders that they did not say to canonize it as well. It is 
quite characteristic of the style of journalism affected 
by newspapers of the type mentioned that they gave 
their attention almost wholly to the one fact that the 
“Juta” was a product of Catholic enterprise, and ignored 
the other fact, much more important for a source of in- 
formation for the organs of public opinion, that the bu- 
reau would be strictly independent and objective. But 
these tactics are nowadays pretty well understood on the 
continent, so well, indeed, that the comments of the 
sheets mentioned are never new. Their editorial golden 
rule seems to be founded on a definition of independence 
and objectivity unknown to any lexicographer; it has 
one wording for Catholic and another for anti-Catholic 
news. 

The well-known Centre organ, the dugsburger Post- 
seitung, in a leading article filled with exquisite irony, 
makes sport of the crocodile tears of the “Liberal” and 
Social-Democratic newspapers, and rightly interprets 
their attitude as a proof not only of the necessity, but 
also of the correctness, of the policy of the new agency. 
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It points out that the Wolff Bureau, which supplies so | 


many of the sheets mentioned with their dispatches, is in 


many respects little more than a clearing office for the | 


dispatches of other bureaus, and these often anything but 
favorable to German national interests, to say nothing 
of their attitude towards the Church. The Catholic news- 
papers are not the only ones, by any means, in Germany 
who have bitterly complained of such a partisan news- 
service. Small wonder, then, that many of these news- 
papers subscribed at once for the “Juta” service. 

In Austria and Hungary the “Juta” received an espe- 
cially enthusiastic reception. Austria’s great Catholic 
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press association, the Piusverein, immediately placed its 
efficient news bureau at the disposal of the “Juta’ com- 
mittee of organization, agreeing to act as distributing 
centre for the Catholic papers of Austria, some ninety in 
number. In Budapest a committee of prominent Cath- 
olics was formed, and under its auspices a central dis- 
tributing bureau was established in that city for the 
Hungarian press, which was turned over to the control 
of the ‘“Juta” stock company, those who advanced funds 
for the enterprise taking as compensation a correspond- 
ing amount of stock. The bureaus in Vienna and Buda- 
pest, as well as those in Rome, Zurich, Munich, Berlin, 
Cologne, Paris, and the central bureau in Milan, have 
been furnished with the most modern appliances, and the 
direction of each is in the hands of a capable and ex- 
perienced journalist. 

Work began promptly on May 1, as planned, and 
‘“Juta” dispatches are already a common feature in a 
considerable portion of the press of Central Europe. Al- 
ready one bit of “fable” news has been exposed and 
refuted in its initial stage, the correction appearing in 
the papers printing ‘“Juta” news simultaneously with the 
appearance of the story itself in other papers. The total 
number of papers subscribing has exceeded all the ex- 
pectations of the promoters of the new enterprise, and 
they are not unnaturally sanguine of its future rapid de- 
But they manifest, on the other hand, no 
It is much more important 


velopment. 
desire to force its growth. 
that the agency acquire as soon as possible a reputation 
for reliability and promptness in service. When this is 
secured there will be no lack of patronage, as the “Juta” 
has and will have at its disposal sources of information 
enjoyed by no other existing bureau. 

The incorporation of the stock company took place on 
May 6 in Zurich under Swiss laws. It is capitalized at 
2,0000,000 franes, 1,500,000 francs of which is already 
paid in. Dr. Geser-Rohner of Altstatten, St. Gall, Swit- 
zerland, has been chosen President, and the Vice-Presi- 
dent, we are gratified to learn, is Mr. I*. X. \Weinschenk, 
of Bellevue, Iowa, U. S. A. Dr. Lamprecht of Fri- 
bourg University, Switzerland, is Secretary. The Board 
of Directors will consist of the officers, ex-officio, and 
thirty-three members chosen from the stockholders. It 
is greatly desired by the promoters that this board be as 
international in its composition as possible. At present 
there are 4,000 shares of stock at 500 frances ($100.00) 
each. The 1,000 shares as yet unsubscribed will, it is 
hoped, be rapidly disposed of in various foreign coun- 
tries. It may be remarked here that all possible legal 
safeguards have been provided so as to insure in perpe- 
tuity the international and independent character of the 
agency. 

Great enthusiasm has been aroused by the announce- 
ment of the foundation of the “Juta” in both Belgium 
and England also, and we may confidently look forward 
to an extension of the service to these countries in the 


near future. But the eyes of all interested in the scheme 
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are turned towards the United States, where it is felt 
there is a field open unexcelled in any other portion of 
the civilized globe. The writer has been assured 
through several communications that the plan of the un- 
dertaking has attracted not a little attention there. It 
would seem that a national service would have to be 
organized for the United States similar to that in Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Perhaps the mode of procedure of 
the Budapest committee, or some modification of it, might 
be followed. 

Word has just been received from Switzerland that a 
descriptive brochure is in preparation, which will be 
printed in German, French, English, Spanish and Italian, 
and will contain all necessary information. Those inter- 
ested may apply to the President, Dr. A. Geser-Rohner, 
Altstatten, St. Gallen, Switzerland, for the brochure, or 
Letters may be addressed 
M. J. A. 


for any other desired details. 
to him in any of the languages mentioned. 


Normandy’s Thousand Years 


Gauls and Britons, conquered by Rome, saw their 
countries incorporated into the Empire. From the Em- 
pire both received civilization and Christian faith; and 
at its fall each was invaded by tribes from the lands to 
the north of the Meuse. But here the similarity ends. 
Christianity and civilization had struck deep roots in 
Gaul, which, losing its Roman masters, did not lose touch 
with the world they had created; and when the Franks 
came in, though the material victory was with the con- 
querors, the moral triumph was with the conquered. 
These assimilated the barbarians, made them Christians, 
made them, in the western branch at least, French. In 
Britain, on the contrary, Roman civilization, always more 
or less exotic, was trampled to death by Angle, Saxon 
and Jute; and Christianity was driven into the western 
mountains. The invaders kept their heathenism !ong, 
and were converted at last by missionaries from abroad: 
they kept their barbarism still longer. 

This contrast appears again in the history of the 
Northmen in each country. Wherever the Danes estab- 
lished themselves in England, the country became Dan- 
ish, as the nomenclature, still surviving, shows. The 
Normans took possession of the Lower Seine, only to 
receive the same benefits as the Franks. Just a thousand 
years ago the pagan Rolf the Ganger knelt at the feet of 
Francon, the Bishop, and Charles, the King, to arise the 
Christian Robert, Duke of Normandy ; and when the cen- 
tury had run barely half its course idolatry and barbar- 
ism were extinct among his people. 

French in much, yet tempering their new character 
with the strength of the North, the Normans were an 
eminently warlike race. Their leaders, necessarily brave, 
showed not unfrequently high military science. Yet un- 
derneath was something of the old Berserker, and the 
coolest broke at times into frenzy. They were a religious 
people. Religion influenced their whole lives. Prayer 











and Mass began the day, and the divine office was their 
delight. Magnificent in their zeal for the beauty of God's 
house, princes and nobles vied with one another in 
founding churches and monasteries for the splendid cele- 
bration of worship. How thoroughly devoted they were 
to the Holy See, the history of Robert Guiscard and the 
Normans of the Two Sicilies proves plainly. But for 
all this they were revengeful and haughty, to traitors 
they were merciless, and the stain of blood marks too 
often their annals. A typical Norman for his great faults 
and still greater virtues was the greatest Norman of all, 
William the Conqueror, who freed England from the de- 
basing Danish supremacy for which Harold and all the 
wicked House of Godwin stood, who, with the Pope’s 
Legate, drove from the sanctuary the sacrilegious Sti- 
gands and Sparhavocs, apparently, like Harold, Danes 
in name and blood, brought in Lanfranc from abroad, 
prepared the way for Anselm, confirmed at home such 
men as Wulfstan, and voluntarily renounced his prede- 
cessors’ usurpations over things spiritual, setting up ec- 
clesiastical courts according to canon law; yet who in the 
popular mind is the embodiment of tyranny. The making 
of the New Forest, the desolating of the North are what 
people remember him by, making little account of the 
provocation when, after two years of mild rule, accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of King Edward, he saw 
men who had sworn fealty to him welcoming the Danish 
invader. They know how he met his death in the fierce 
revenge he took for the French King’s unseemly jest; 
they do not care to know how he died devoutly, charging 
his successor to repair his injustices, and passed away 
in tenderest piety and humblest contrition with the Holy 
Names upon his lips. 

The kings of England held Normandy until John for- 
feited it by the murder of Arthur, the rightful heir. It 
was reoccupied by Edward III, Henry V and Henry V1, 
suffering greatly during the Hundred Years’ War. Then 
the English were expelled for the last time, and the 
Duchy was attached to the French crown. From time 
to time its was granted to princes of the blood, the last 
Duke of Normandy being the hapless son of Louis XVI. 
The Revolution broke up old provincial France into de- 
partments, and Normandy is now little more than a re- 
membrance of a name. But the old spirit is not extinct, 
a solid seriousness tempering the lightness of the purely 
French character; and so with the Bretons on one side 
of them and the Picards on the other, the Normans are 
preeminent in the France of these evil days in clinging 
to the faith of their fathers, and are celebrating religious- 
ly in Rouen, the thousandth anniversary of the baptism 
of the great Viking. 

Norman Italy disappeared long ago, for the Two Si- 
cilies had, to pass through many vicissitudes of Suabian, 
Angevin, Aragonese and Bourbon rule. On this side of 
the Atlantic we have still something of the old Nor- 
mandy. Acadia and Canada were peopled in greater part 
by Normans, who lived in their quiet farms untouched 
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by the Revolution, preserving their manners and customs 
to our day. In the rural districts of the Lower St. Law- 
rence one may still breathe the old religious Norman at- 
mosphere. Alas, that enemies without and traitors with- 
in are conspiring too successfully to destroy it! 

There is another survival of Normandy, more perfect 
from the political point of view than any other. The 
English kings called themselves Kings of France to the 
beginning of the last century; they have long forgotten 
that they were ever Dukes of Normandy. The former, 
they never really were; and the title was a bare fiction 
after their expulsion in the fifteenth century. The lat- 
ter they are to-day in the Channel Islands, a remnant of 
There continue many vestiges of the old 
The estates in the ancient French 


the old* Duchy. 
Norman constitution. 
sense, quite different from the English idea of parlia- 
ment, are not altogether dead. The cry of Haro, em- 
bodying, not improbably, the name of the duke of a 
thousand years ago, is still raised by those appealing con- 
cerning disputed land titles to a higher court, as it was 
raised against the very corpse of the great Conqueror. 
But the English connexion has brought about the sad 
result that there the Norman faith is absolutely dead, 
and people of Norman name not unfamiliar with Nor- 
man speech are as utterly Protestant as the men of Corn- 
wall, Wales and Scotland. Henry \Voops, S.J. 
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Somebody with a fondness for romancing has said that 
the epithet gringo, applied contemptuously to Americans 
by the Mexicans, owes its origin to a song which the 
Mexicans heard from the American soldiers during the 
Mexican war; but this is manifestly incorrect, for the 
word was used in Mexico as far back as the reign of 
Carlos III, towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
When his Catholic Majesty determined to expel the 
Jesuits from his dominions, he was somewhat uneasy 
about what the regular troops, then in New Spain, might 
do on receipt of the royal order; he therefore took the 
precaution to send over some troops from the Low 
Countries, in whom he put more trust. These troops, 
as Alegre tells us in his “History of New Spain,” were 
probably on account of their slight 


called “gringos,” 


knowledge of Spanish. This opinion is borne out by a 
writer in La Revista Catélica, of Santiago, Chile, who 
has been studying the local peculiarities of Spanish 
words and phrases. He tells us that the word gringo 
has long been used in Spanish as a synonym of griego, 
or Greek. To speak in gringo, therefore, was to speak 
Greek, that is, to speak a language that could not be 
understood. He adds that the word is used in Cata- 
lonian in the same sense, and that in the Valencian dia- 
lect, gring means any language which is not understood, 
or is hard to understand. The word, therefore, is not a 
corruption of “green grow,” as has been asserted, nor 
is it confined to the New World. 
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IN MISSION FIELDS 
Tue Mapura Mission. 


The most southerly diocese on the Coromandel or 
eastern coast of India, this mission extends from ‘Cape 
Comorin to the Cauvery River and to the great pagan 
city of Trichinopoly, the headquarters of the mission. 
On the west it is bounded by the lofty Travancore Moun- 
tains. Its area is a little over 17,000 square miles, with 
a total population of, roughly speaking, 5,500,000, dis- 
tributed through 2,020 The great 
majority are worshipers of the Hindu pantheon and 
pandemonium; 300,000 are Mohammedans, 100,000 are 
Protestants, and 250,000 are Catholics. 

The Catholic mission dates from the 
tury and boasts no less a founder than St. Francis Navier 
himself, who, in 1542, rekindled the faith of the Paravas 
or Fisherman caste, and with the help of the Portuguese 
government of the time, organized them into an impor- 
tant Christian community, with regular revenues, par- 
Still extant, it musters some 30,000 


towns and villages. 


sixteenth cen- 


ishes and schools. 
Catholics, whose vigorous faith and loyal attachment to 
the Church bear splendid testimony to Xavier’s labors 
and zeal, and to the blood shed in their land by the first 
martyr of the Society of Jesus, Father Criminale. Tuti- 
corin, Manapad, Punikael, etc., from which St. Francis 
dated many of his letters, are now, as then, important 
Christian centres, and preserve many old traditions and 
several monuments, churches and shrines built by the 
Apostle himself. 

He also made an attempt at evangelization inland, but 
without success; and it was only fifty years later that 
Father Robert de Nobili, the famous Brahman mission- 
ary, founded the inland Madura mission (1600), which, 
up to the suppression of the Jesuits, was quite distinct 
from the Paravar coast district. Father de Nobili’s orig- 
inal plan, to win over the highest caste by making him- 
self one of them and appearing as a Roman [rahman, 
was a failure so far as the upper caste was concerned, 
but proved the beginning of a marked step towards con- 
version among the lower classes, which made the Ma- 
dura mission one of the most important Jesuit missions 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. From the 
time missionaries exchanged the black soutane of the 
Portuguese ecclesiastics for the flowing robes of the In- 
dian Sanyassis or Penitents, and thus escaped the op- 
probium attached to the unclean, beef-eating and wine- 
drinking foreigner, the work of evangelization became 
easy. After thirty-five years of slow progress—only 500 
had been converted in 1640—the movement went by 
leaps and bounds. The census of 1680 reported 80,000 
neophytes—a vast number considering the scarcity of 
missionaries, a mere handful of six or seven, but heroes, 
like the martyr Blessed John de Britto. In 1750, after a 
century, the figures had risen to something like 270,000. 
Unfortunately, a great catastrophe was near at hand, in 
































which the prosperous mission, with its magnificent or- 
ganization, was well nigh swept off: the suppression of 
the Jesuit Order, followed two decades after by the 
French Revolution. As the last missionaries of the So- 
ciety died one after another, there was nobody to take 
their place except a few ignorant and greedy native 
priests. What with wars and _ persecutions—Tippu- 
Sahib, the Tiger of Mysore’s fanaticism is sufficiently 
known—only 65,000 to 70,000 Catholics remained in 
1815—and what Catholics! Moved by this pitiable state 
of things, Gregory XVI restored the Madura Mission 
to its former pastors, the Jesuits. In 1837 four French 
Jesuits landed in Pondicherry to build up the Mission 
from its ruins. They had to contend against all kinds of 
difficulties: the hostility of the East India Company, the 
bitter rivalry of Protestants, who had long been estab- 
lished in South India, the obstinate resistance of schis- 
matic native priests to the orders of Propaganda, and 
the torpor of the Christians themselves, so long left to 
their own guidance. | 

Little by little the work of reorganization went on 
steadily, in spite of the many gaps made by cholera or 
sunstroke in the small band of missionaries. In 1901, 
after a lapse of sixty-three years, the census reported 
207,003 Catholics (to these should be added some 50,000 
more, whom Leo XIII’s Concordat with Portugal took 
from the Madura Mission to join to the Portuguese dio- 
cese of Meliapur, near Madras). The latest statistics 
now show that the Catholics number over a quarter of 
a million. The old days of prosperity have returned, and 
the organization has been completely remodeled and put 
on a firm basis. Religious instruction is now regularly 
imparted to 13,000 children in 260 primary schools, un- 
fortunately still far too few for such a vast population. 
Industrial schools have also been started in the various 
centres, while a training or normal school provides the 
Mission with a constant supply of able Catholic teachers 
and catechists. Large orphan asylums, houses of refuge, 
and dispensaries play a great part in reclaiming souls 
from paganism. ‘Two prosperous congregations of na- 
tive nuns and two more of European nuns are rendering 
invaluable service by using their great influence in 
schools and dispensaries to win over the female part of 
the population, the last stronghold of Hinduism. 

Nor is Higher Education, now of such vital impor- 
tance to India, neglected. The Mission counts four high 
schools very largely attended, and in Trichinopoly an im- 
mense college and high school combined, one of the larg- 
est educational institutions in the Madras Presidency, as 
it numbers some 1,800 students, who there prepare 
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themselves for university degrees from matriculation to | 


M.A. 
ut this wonderful extension of the Catholic Faith 
and institutions creates also a more crying need of men 


and of pecuniary resources. With its 130 priests— 


twenty are of the native secular clergy—the Mission can 
hardly cope with the work undertaken. 


Leaving out 
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those engaged in educational establishments, there re- 
mains a bare hundred priests to minister to the spiritual 
needs of a quarter of a million of Catholics scattered 
over a diocese of 17,000 square miles. These needs may 
be gauged somewhat by the number of Communions dis- 
tributed last year (1910), namely, over a million and a 
half; that is, an average of eight Communions for every 
Catholic of the proper age to receive the Holy Eucharist. 

And yet, though the number of missionaries bears no 
adequate proportion to the needs of the Catholics, the 
work of conversion and evangelization would require as 
many more. Thousands of pagans are asking for admit- 
tance into the Church, and must, alas! be put off to more 
favorable times, when it shall please the Lord to send 
more laborers to this vineyard. In the meanwhile good 
opportunities are lost, and Protestants or Moslems are 
not slow to avail themselves of our insufficiency to cope 
with the demand. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


No Fears for the Health of the Pope 
Rome, May 21, 1911. 

The Holy Father has been constrained again to sus- 
pend all public audiences, owing to rheumatic trouble in 
his knee. Privately, however, he received Bishop Car- 
roll, of Helena, Mont., on Tuesday; the representatives 
of the Catholic Press Association of Belgium, headed by 
its president, Albert de Moor, on Saturday; and, in be- 
tween, a host of little children who had just made their 
first Communion. There are no fears for the general 
health of His Holiness, although a wag of a monsignore 
has confessed to a fear of the end of the world, owing 


. to the dying off of so many cardinals and the appoint- 


ment of no new ones, anticipating that there will be none 
left to elect a Sovereign Pontiff; he reassures himself, 
however, from the fact that the Holy Father has not 
ceased to appoint new bishops. 

This week he has daily received in audience the cardinal 
secretaries of the different congregations on business of 
routine, has dispatched through Cardinal Merry del Val 
a letter of instruction to Catholics in Spain to stand to- 
gether on matters of vital importance to their faith 
and religion, while preserving their entire independence 
in matters of party politics not so involved, and is pre- 
paring an encyclical letter to the Catholics of Portugal 
in the sore trial through which they are passing. He 
has received now and again visitors in private audience, 
among others Cardinal Arcoverde, the Archbishop of 
Rio Janeiro, and Mgr. McDonough, the Vicar-General 
of the diocese of Portland, Me. 

The anti-clerical attacks upon the loyalty of Italian 
Catholics have been met by a reiteration of their position. 
“The Catholics of Italy,” it is authoritatively declared, 
“lo not reject the national unity of their country; they 
do not calumniate it; they shrink from seeing it in danger 
and are ready to defend it; they desire only that with the 
national unity and independence of the country shall be 
joined the liberty and actual independence of the Church 
and of the Holy Father.” Meantime they are agitating 
against the present school law, which menaces freedom 
of teaching and the indefeasible right of the parent to 
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educate the child. They have also had occasion to pro- 
test against the exclusion of Catholic representation on 
the Council of Labor. This Council is in charge of a 
governmental bureau of labor in the Department of 
Agriculture, and is made up of members elected to 
represent the different labor organizations. The Cath- 
olics refuse to foregather with the Socialists in these 
organizations, because of radical differences in principle: 
they have formed their own independent bodies, which 
in many cases are of larger membership than the others ; 
yet so far representation on the Council has been con- 
ceded only to the Socialist organizations. 

The Italian Parliament is wrestling with the year’s 
budget, and its discussion has opened the way for anti- 
clerical declarations on the part of the new ministers, 
Nitti and Finocchiaro. The former has resisted the 
entry of Catholics to the Council of Labor on the 
speciously insinuating ground that their admission would 
open the way to representation to organizations hostile 
to the integrity and purpose of the State. A mass meet- 
ing of protest has been held by Catholic workmen at 
Milan, the industrial centre of Italy. Finocchiaro an- 
nounces his belief in the necessity of divorce and pro- 
poses legal provision for the same, and while admitting 
the autonomy of Catholic seminaries in their teaching of 
purely religious subjects, protests against their exten- 
sion of curriculum to anything beyond that, and insists 
that they shall be brought under the execution of the 
general education laws, especially in matters of morals 
and hygiene. He also protests against the rehabilitation 
of the patrimony of suppressed religious corporations by 
means of legal fictions already condemned, and insists 
that in the case of bequests made to them by the inter- 
mediation of a third party legal action for their nullity 
lies, not only with the heirs-at-law, but also, owing to 
infraction of existing laws, with the State. 

This is, of course, to prevent religious receiving 
pecuniary benefits with the consent of the heirs-at-law, 
and holding property for use with the title in the hands 
of lay proprietors, foreign or domestic. This is ominous 
of another raid for plunder on religious houses, for which 
many of the religious have been preparing themselves 
by disposing of all property in Italy. Incidentally, the 
ex-priest member of Parliament proposed a government 
pension for all suspended priests, a proposal which was 
received in the House with the jeering cry of “Cicero 
pro domo sua!” 

Another zealous anti-clerical proposed government 
interference in the guardianship of the archives of reli- 
gious houses, no longer safe in the care of the religious ; 
and though an indignant member protested that the 
monks had guarded these treasures safely for centuries, 
he forgot to add that when the government took to 
looting most of the monasteries of Italy it left MSS. and 
folios heaped in huge disorder on the lower floors of the 
former Roman College, in charge of a drunken porter, 
who was discovered in 1880 to have been long selling 
them for paper-waste to keep himself supplied with 
drink. It was only when a poor scholar found an 
autograph letter of Christopher Columbus, given him as 
wrapping for a small purchase of butter in the Piazza 
Navona, that an uproar was made and an investigation 
followed. 

Podrecca, the editor of /’Asino, insisted in the House 
that the sacrilegious robbing of church tabernacles was 
the work of the priests themselves, who left copies of 
the Asino after them to besmirch the fair fame of that 
sheet: a declaration received with mocking laughter and 
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many exclamations that Podrecca’s readers were the 
culprits. 

There was one strong speech by a member 
against the endrmous public expenditures for 
ever on the increase, while civilized nations the world 
over were endeavoring to curtail military expense 
There was protest also against the carabinieri doing the 
police work of Italy. The government was charged 
with weakness, in having the Tramway Company yield 
to the absurd demands of their striking employees; yet 
on the other hand the government was promptly strong 
in putting a company of the engineer corps to work on 
the Monument of Vittore Emmanuele, in place of the 
striking masons, an action which brought the strike in 
continently to an end. There has been strength also in 
limiting public meetings at Marino, where the Socialists 
are particularly dominant and violent. 

The educational budget is before Parliament, and the 
debate has brought out the intent of the government to 
kill off private schools and absorb the education of the 
young into its own hands. 

The anti-clericals have a new scheme, to wit, to in 
duce all their sympathisers to register in the census as 
freethinkers, and so cut off from the number of those 
credited to Christianity all those who have been baptized 
and are recusant to their faith. A boycott is advocated 
in lAsino by all loyal Asinites against the book-stalls 
and news-stands which, in deference to a sense of de- 
cency, or by admonition of those who have right to 
admonish, no longer expose this exponent of anti-clerical 
venom for sale. 

The Congregation of the Index has prohibited the last 
novel of the late Antonio Fogazzaro, entitled ‘“TLeila.”’ 
This book was written by its author with the express 
purpose of showing his rejection of the Modernist ideas, 
for which his “Tl Santo” had been condemned: his want 
of success goes to show that mistakes of the head are 
not always corrected by a change of heart. 

The Congregation has also “Indexed” the posthumous 
Commentary on the Psalms of John Conrad Zenner, 
S.J., edited by Herman Wiesmann, S.J. The present 
head of the Congregation is Cardinal della Volpe, who 
has replaced the late Cardinal Segna. 

The “San Sebastiano” of D’Annunzio has had its echo 
in Rome. An ex-priest of Florence, one Salvatore 
Minocchi, has come out in La Tribuna, a newspaper of 
Rome, with an article maintaining that Saint Sebastian 
never existed. This has provoked a learned reply from 
Orazio Marucchi, at present recognized as the leading 
archeologist of Rome, in which he exhaustively proves 
from unquestioned sources the authenticity of the ac- 
cepted life and martyrdom of the soldier saint. 

The personnel of the Papal Mission to the coronation 
of George V, of England, has just been announced. It 
will consist of Mgr. Pignatelli di Belmonte, Archbishop 
of Odessa, as ambassador extraordinary; Mgr. Pacelli, 


this week 
the army, 


the new Under-Secretary of State; Count Medolago 
Albani, President of the Social Economic Union of 
Rome, and Count Francesco Bezzi, member of the 


Noble Guard. 

During the week the special commission from Spain 
arrived, under General Primo De Rivera, to present 
Spain's felicitations on the Unity celebration and inet- 
dentally to deliver to King Victor Emmanuel the com- 
mission as honorary colonel of the Spanish Infantry re- 
giment of Savoy, which King Alphonso has just con- 
ferred upon him, thus reminding all Italy that Victor 1s 
no Italian at all, but a Savovard. Later the Dutch com- 
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nussion from Queen Wilhemina, under Baron Van 
Grovestins arrived, on a like errand of congratulation. 
Neither arrival caused the slightest ripple in the city, 
already tired of the pretentious but abortive Exposition. 
Next week the Duke d’Abruzzi is to be made a vice- 
admiral, in command of a new division of the Italian 
Navy. 

The necrology of the week includes the name of Mgr. 
Francesco bertaccini, for many years the prefect of 
schools in the Seminario Romano. 

Some Greek princes came to town during the week, 
to congratulate the government 


tO) 


but whether accredited 
on the Exposition it is not easy to say, as no great stir 
has been made over them. I fancy that United Italy 
looks down on Greece as a decadent nation. Cc. a. 


Portuguese Republicanism 


Lisson, PortuGat, May 18, 1911. 

In the name of liberty we are cut off from the rest of 
the world, for the so-called Republicans who misgovern 
us interfere with the telegraph, with the maul, and even 
with the telephone service, for the purpose of keeping 
inside Portugal whatever it suits their interests not to 
let out. But I am satisfied that not even the bloodhounds 
of Lisbon will be able to prevent me from laying before 
the readers of America a few interesting facts about 
public affairs as they are; for, if the truth must be told, 
we have been reduced to a shameful condition by the 
cunning of a handful of knaves. If our five million in- 
habitants have not become five million old women, I 
don’t see how the present condition can last. 

One of the schemes evolved by the revolutionists is 
that of bringing strangers to Portugal, who may certify 
to the public peace and tranquillity that hold sway under 
Braga. This is not a difficult matter if care be exercised 
in selecting the visitors. Such has been the case with 
the recent Globetrotters’ Congress, the result of which 
did not quite correspond to the expectations of those who 
brought it about. In the first place, very few attended, 
and they, with rare exceptions, were persons of no social 
importance. The festivities in connection with the Con- 
gress were poor affairs, which the unfavorable weather 
made even poorer. <A resolution, however, which the 
Congress adopted was not without its significance. 

It was to the effect that a Franco-Hispano-Portuguese 
Federation should be formed, with a permanent central 
office ; each of the three countries, moreover, should have 
its national committee dependent upon a central execu- 
tive committee, with offices in Madrid, the geographical 
centre of the proposed Federation. All this would be 
harmless enough if there were question of nothing but 
tours and excursions; but it takes on another appearance 
when one reflects that in the innocent guise of headquar- 
ters and information bureau for tourists there may be 
maintained an office for active revolutionary propaganda. 
Color is given to this ominous surmise by a study of the 
more or less prominent Spaniards who have been jour- 
neving back and forth between Lisbon and Madrid. 
Spanish politicians of a certain type, for example, have 
been visiting us with suspicious frequency. One of 
these, a notorious anti-clerical follower of Canalejas, 
gave out an interview while here, and volunteered the 
information that the Associations Law of Canalejas is 
an anti-clerical and Republican measure. A few days 
after his visit there was formed in Lisbon a “Young 
Spain Republican Club,” which proposes to establish a | 
Ferrer school and a committee to travel through Spain | 
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and deliver lectures, the object of which is to stir up 
such a revolution as Portugal has just enjoyed. 

Provisional President Braga has come out strongly in 
favor of an Iberian Confederation, for he says that the 
peninsula is like a lyre in which all the strings help in 
bringing out harmonious sounds. As the strings must 
be in tune, so must Spain and Portugal harmonize if the 
best results are to be expected. Spain must pass through 
a violent political and social revolution, he says, after 
which will come the Iberian Confederation. 

The Separation Law has been very properly qualiliied 
by the Cologne Gazette as “monstrous,” and this widely 
read newspaper is so far from being “clerical” that it 
has more than once advocated measures against the Cath- 
olic Church; but in the present case it asserts that Cath- 
olics would be justified in making diplomatic representa- 
tions to the European powers. 

The helplessness of the administration was well illus- 
trated recently in the city of Braga, where certain build- 
ings and private houses were illuminated in honor of the 
Sacred Heart. The rabble organized a demonstration 
and stoned the seminary and the College of San Antonio, 
as well as the buildings which were illuminated. They 
then broke into the club room of the “Christian Democ- 
racy” and destroyed the furniture and fixtures. 

A prominent member of the Carbonari, one Manuel 
Lorenzo Godinho, who was concerned with the murder of 
King Carlos, was recently detained by the police of the 
Spanish town of Santiago in Galicia, whither he had 
gone, it is supposed, to do away with the Count of Ber- 
tiandos and other Portuguese notables who had taken 
refuge there. Giving the name of Anthony Francis, and 
calling himself an Englishman, Godinho secured a room 
on the floor where the count was lodged; but his sus- 
picious actions caused him to be seized and searched by 
the police. Two daggers and some compromising docu- 
ments were found on his person. 


I. BLANco y P. DE CAMINO. 


Exciting Times in Mexico 


A personal letter just received from San Luis Potosi 
gives a graphic description of some of the scenes wit- 
nessed in the recent uprisings in Northern Mexico and 
will be read with interest. What is purely personal has 
heen omitted, 

San Luts Porosr, May 27, 1911. 

These are exciting times here. The revolution 
has certainly raised Cain with us. Almost every- 
thing is at a standstill, except the rebels and the bandits, 
and no business of any magnitude is being transacted. 

I went to Mexico City a few days ago, and as the sta- 
tion a few miles ahead of us had been captured by about 
200 rebels (or bandits, as they in most cases should be 
called), all the passengers were advised by the conductor 
to conceal our money and valuables and get ready to 
look pleasant into the mouth of a cannon. We concealed 
our money, watches, etc., in cuspidors and about our un- 
derclothing. I had but litthe money, and then I was 
called upon to help others. An old Dutchman, very fat, 
had about $1,500 in bills, and after I took his outer shirt 
off and pinned the bills on an inner one, and other parts 
of his garments, he looked something like an ancient 
cartoon of Mark Hanna. 

Well, it was really a shame, for after all our prepara- 
tions these bandits rode away and didn’t even fire a shot 
at us. We saw them disappearing over a ridge as the 
train drew into the station. Before we got to the city 
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we had time to remove most of the pins and fish our 
watches, etc., out of the cuspidors. 

In the city we found everything comparatively quiet ; 
but for the last few days there has been much rioting 
and plundering, and many persons were killed. Great 
plate glass windows in most of the big stores were 
broken to pieces, and in most cases the goods have been 
either wantonly destroyed or carried off by the mob. 
President Diaz resigned yesterday and, report says, has 
fled the country, and De La Barra, the president pro 
tem., has been installed in his stead. 

Many people think we shall never have “sweet peas,” 
but, as the Mexican says, quien sabe? You must know 
that as many as 50,000 prisoners have been liberated 
from the jails and prisons, and as a very large per cent. 
of the poor peon population are criminally inclined, most 
people here think it will be many months before a real 
tranquil condition will be brought about. Bandits are 
being shot down almost daily without trial, but as there 
are so many of them we are afraid there won’t be enough 
bullets to go around. 

On my return from the city our train was held up, 
but not robbed (that was last Saturday), and we had to 
come in by a roundabout way over another road. Yes- 
terday, or, rather, the day before, the excitement reached 
a culmination here in San Luis Potosi. The night train 
brought in about twenty-five rebels from the rebel army, 
who demanded the surrender of the city. Our Gov- 
ernor and safe politics told them that if they did not loot 
and destroy property, etc., the city would surrender, as a 
large force was waiting outside. The authorities thought 
it would be jeopardizing many lives to resist. Accord- 
ingly, the rebel force of several hundred men arrived at 
3:30 p. m. Great excitement prevailed; a big mob 
marched through the streets, shouting “Viva Madero,” 
breaking windows and demolishing parks, etc. In the 
large alameda or park in front of our hotel most of the 
beautiful plants and flowers were destroyed or carried 
off and sold. Several persons were shot during the after- 
noon, and the police ordered everybody off the streets. 
Last night there was much trouble and, as near as we 
can find out, twenty were killed and a great many 
wounded. The leader of a company of rebels was liter- 
ally filled full of bullets in the plaza because he insisted 
on liberating some prisoners and was inciting the mob 
to violence. | just came from the spot where he was 
killed. His body was left lying there on the street all 
night, a ghastly sight, and great blotches of blood were 
to be seen all over the plaza, where others had been shot 
or wounded. 

The merchants are combining this morning to protect 
their property, as more rebels are coming this evening, 
and much more trouble is expected. We Americans are 
keeping off the street and only a few are mixing with the 
rebels here. Most of the Americans and foreigners are 
leaving the country as fast as they can. We expect to 
leave here within the next ten days for San Antonio, 


Texas. 


The ‘‘ Four Nation Loan ’’ to China 


SHANGHAI, May 15, 1911. 
The loan agreement between the syndicate represent- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, Germany and 
France on the one hand, and the Chinese Government 
on the other, was signed in Peking on April 15. Nego- 
tiations for this purpose began about six months ago and 
were finally brought to a close on the above mentioned 
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date. When we consider that till recently China was 
averse to foreign loans, and that at present there is 
immense opposition to such a step from the Provincial 
Assemblies and other public bodies, the Syndicate must 
be congratulated on having so expeditiously brought the 
matter to a successful issue. 

The Agreement was signed by Duke Tsia-tse, President 
of the Ministry of Finance, acting under Imperial sanc- 
tion, and by Messrs. Straight, Hillier, Cordes and 
Caseneuve for the banks of the “Four Nations.” The 
amount of the loan is £10,000,000 ($50,000,000 gold). 
The issue price will be 95, and the rate of interest 5 per 
cent. This’ shall be paid to the bondholders in half- 
yearly instalments. ‘The term of the loan is forty-five 
years. Repayment of principal shall commence after 
ten years. It may be redeemed wholly or in part after 
fifteen years, and if fully paid up before a lapse of 
twenty years, China will add 2% per cent. on every £100 
bond. After twenty years have elapsed, payment may 
be made without any premium. The Banks’ commission 
is £1 on every £1,000, or a total of £10,000. The sum of 
£1,000,000 sterling will be advanced on May 15, with 
interest at 6 per cent., and a similar amount about the 
month of October. 

The purpose of the loan is principally to help carry 
out the silver currency scheme of the country, and im- 
part to it that uniformity and stability which will pro- 
tect the people from the endless variations of exchange, 
hinder the abuses and failures of nativ® banks and give 
assurance to international trade. It has already been 
stated in America (March 4, 1911) how the Govern- 
ment inaugurated in 1910 a currency scheme -with the 
silver dollar as the standard unit, but the silver available 
was insufficient to launch the new currency on the coun- 
try, hence the scheme miscarried. In ordinary circum- 
stances, the government purchases an initial limited 
quantity of silver for immediate use, and then the old 
coins are called in. China totally ignored this elementary 
principle of sound finance. It may now be expected 
that, with the help of the new loan, the errors of the 
past will be corrected, and that the present year will see 
the new currency established in every province of the 
empire. 

Another part of the loan, 30 per cent., will be em- 
ployed in developing industries and manufactures in the 
three provinces of Manchuria. What these enterprises 
are is not stated in the agreement, but very likely they 
will extend to such pursuits as agriculture and husbandry, 
cattle and horse-rearing, fisheries, flour mills, millet dis- 
tilleries, tobacco planting, silk manufacture, bean oil, 
paper, matches and other articles wherewith Japan floods 
the market, and will soon monopolize it unless China 
stirs herself up and protects her own interests. 

The securities mortgaged by the Ministry of Finance 
are the following: First, the duties on tobacco and 
spirits in Manchuria, amounting to one million taels per 
annum. Second, the produce and consumption duties of 
the same country, value one and a half million taels. 
Third, a new surtax on salt throughout the Empire, pro- 
ducing a sum of two and a half million taels, or an 
aggregate of 5,000,000 taels. These revenues are ex- 
pected to meet the payment of interest and principle. If 
found insufficient, then the Imperial Government will 
designate other revenues, and if after a reasonable 
period there shall still be a deficiency, the aforesaid 
revenues will be entrusted to and administered by the 
Imperial Maritime Customs, in order to protect the in- 
terests of the bondholders. M. KENNELLY, S.J. 
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By Fast Freight 
\n official notice has just been received from the 
Second Assistant Postmaster-General, that after the Ist 


if July all periodicals are to be forwarded to their des 
tination, not as heretofore, by mail, but by fast freight. 
hus America mailed at New York will take three days 

reach Hlinois, lowa, Kentucky, Tennessee and Wis- 
onsin. = Tt wall Mis 


ourt and tive in Minnesota, Nebraska, ete. 


be four davs before it arrives in 


in consequence of this ruling it is evident that we must 


lose our columns one day ahead of the usual time. 
This, however, will involve no change in our subject 
natter, nor will it affect even that section of our paper 
wider the heading of Chronicle, which, it is unneces- 
ary to remind our readers, was never intended to be a 


record synchronizing strictly with the most recent cur 
rent Manifestly that 


hievement for any weekly publication. 


events woukl be an impossibl 


The Chronicle 


vas never supposed to be anything else than a historical 
record of political, sociological, economic and_ religious 
occurrences, calculated to furnish material for reflection 
or comment, and possibly also useful for future refer 
It is a study of the ever varying line of the lights 
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ence 
and shadows of the world’s progress 
Review and not a newspaper, and from the beginning it 
has deliberately left to the daily press the task of pur 
veying items of news, which, as everyone is aware, are 
iften discovered later on to have been only products of 
the imagination, if not the results of political or religious 
bias, or even deliberate misrepresentations of the truth. 
l’eople who want to be sure are not usually in a hurry. 
\Ve trust, however, that notwithstanding the new ar- 
rangements of the Postal authorities, we shall before the 
end of each week be in communication even with those 


of our subscribers who live on the far-away Pacific 
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Cardinal Gibbons’ Jubilee 


Tuesday, June 6, there was presented to certain 
intriguing and ambitious politicians in Europe an object 
lesson which must gape with 
astomishment. Whilst these men, unfortunately leaders 
in lands where, theoretically at least, the Catholic Church 
is the Church of the people, are bringing into play every 
unfair means to thwart or to check the influence of the 


have caused them to 


Church upon the national life, here with us a country- 
wide movement on that day culminated in a magnificent 
demonstration to honor Cardinal Gibbons. There was 
no attempt to conceal the purpose of the vast gathering 
crowded into the lifth Regiment Armory in Baltimore. 
Men and women of that and other cities—Catholics and 
Protestants, high and low, rich and poor, men of power 
and place in the destimies of the nation, as well as the 
humblest of the the 
presence of the venerable Prince of the Catholic Church 


nation’s toilers thronged into 
to demonstrate the veneration in which he ts held as the 
vreatest of of our 


citizens, The President and Vice-President were there, our 


our churehmen, and one greatest 
well-known ex-President, and the Chief of the nation’s 
inhiciary and Senators and Representatives in Congress 
and foreign diplomats, all eager to congratulate Lalti- 
mores prelate on the golden jubilee of his priesthood, 
and to wish him added years in the peaceful enjoyment 
of the cherished place he has won in the affection of the 
people of the United States. 

The gathering in the great Armory of Maryland's 
metropolis on June 6 was the result of no impulse of 
passing enthusiasm. It was an ovation springing spontan- 
cously from a deep-seated regard which has been grow- 
ny thr ugh President Taft gave cordial 


many yea;rs. 


expression to this thought when he said: 
“This assembly, | venture to affirm, can find few 
counterparts in history. We come American 
citizens to congratulate the American Primate of one 


as 


the great Churches of the world upon the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his ascension to the highest 
office in Ins Chureh but one, and upon the fiftieth 


anniversary of his entering the Church as one of 
its priests. We are not here as members of any 
denomination. We are not here in any official 
capacity. But we are here to recognize and honor 
his high virtue as a patriotic member of our poli- 
tical community, and one who, through his long 
and useful life, has spared no effort in the cause 
of good citizenship and the uplifting of his fellow- 
men. 

Cardinal Gibbons has long been admitted to be a leading 
citizen of our republic. In the busy cares attending his 
exalted position he has found time to dwell upon the 
welfare of his country and its people, and he has never 
lacked the courage to point out, always wisely and 
prudently, the problems that must be solved, the perils 
that must be faced and overcome. In the years in which 
he has served his Church and his country so faithfully 
he has had ample opportunity to observe conditions as 
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they really exist, and he has had the dangers that he 
says threaten our civilization brought home to him. 
When, therefore, the Prince of the Church speaks with 
a frankness that, to those who know him, shows his 
utterances to be born of mature and deep thinking, of 
dangers which strike at the root of the family and society 
among us, his words of warning, uttered in the very 
glow of the country-wide homage showered upon him, 
are surely deserving of the careful attention of everyone 
interested in this country’s well-being and happiness. 


Menaces to Our Civilization 


Sitting in a big armchair in the cozy study of his resi- 
the eve of his jubilee day, Cardinal Gibbons 
saltimore Sun of the 


dence on 


talked to a representative of the 


evils that are to-day menacing the civilization of 
America. ‘These are the greatest as he sees them: 


Mormonism and divorce; an imperfect and vicious sys- 
tem of education, which undermines the religion of our 
youth; the desecration of the Sunday, which tends to 
obliterate in our adult population the salutary fear of 
God and the homage that we owe him; the gross and 
systematic election frauds; the unreasonable delay in 
carrying into effect the sentences of our criminal courts, 
and the numerous subterfuges by which criminals evade 
the execution of the law. 

In offering his tribute to the Cardinal in the presence 
of the Baltimore assembly, than which probably no more 
distinguished gathering was ever held in this country, 
Washington, the Chief Magistrate of our 
“One of the tenets 


outside of 
Republic is reported to have said: 
of his Church is the respect for constituted authority, 
and always we have found him on the side of law and 
order, always in favor of peace and good will to all 
men, always in favor of religious tolerance and always 
strong in the conviction that complete freedom in the 
matter of religion is the best condition under which 
churches may thrive.” An admirable testimony, to be 
sure, to the fair-minded integrity of the man of whom it 
was spoken. In view of it, were it not well that those 
among us who, on the plea of liberty, proclaim the need 
of so-called unsectarianism in our public school system, 
should heed the wise comment of the Cardinal on the 
fallacy underlying their position? Speaking of our 
mutilated and defective school education, Cardinal Gib- 
bons says: 


“In this glorious country of ours the citizen 
happily enjoys the largest liberty, but the wider the 
liberty the more efficient should be the safeguards 
to prevent it from being abused and degenerating 
into license. The ship that is destined to sail on a 
rough sea and before strong winds should be well 
ballasted. To keep the social planet within its 
proper orbit the centripetal force of religion should 
counterbalance the centrifugal motion of free 
thought. The only effectual way to preserve the 
blessings of civil freedom within legitimate bounds 
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is to inculeate in the mind of youth at school the 
virtues of truth, justice, honesty, temperance, selt- 
denial and those other fundamental duties com 
prised in the Christian code of ethics. 

“Granted that a mother has done her duty by the 
blessed influence of a home education and by a 
mother’s tutelage, the child’s training does not end 
with the mother, but it will be supplemented by a 
curriculum in other schools. And of what avail is a 
mother’s toil if the seeds of faith that has 
planted attain a sickly growth in the cheerless at 
mosphere of a school-room, from which the sun of 
religion is rigidly excluded ?” 


she 


What the Maderists Feared 


Now that the main point has been gained and_ the 
Diaz dictatorship has been brought to an inglorious 
finish, though the independent revolutionary movement 
in Lower California is still active, and some patriotic 
leaders in the southern part of the republic are still to 
be conciliated, the Maderists are so satisfied with their 
success, that some of them, as if breathing freely after 
the desperate struggle, have begun to take the outside 
world into their confidence. Madero, naturally, was 
sanguine of success; but Doctor Vazquez Gomez, his 
confidential agent at Washington, had many an uneasy 
moment, for the United States authorities looked upon 
the revolution as an attempt to overthrow by violence a 
strong and popular administration. 

lranciseco Vazquez Gomez is a medical practitioner, 
and he was engaged in the practice of his profession up 
to the moment when he started for Washington. Ile 
was on friendly terms with both Diaz and Corral, and 
used his friendship to dissuade them from completely 
crushing public spirit and riding roughshod over public 
opinion. Tis failure with them threw him into the 
Maderist camp. [lis sympathies are naturally with the 
poor, for it was only by heroic exertions that he rose 
from the poverty of his home surroundings, made hi 
medical course, and won for himself an honored position 
among the medical men of Mexico. Abandoning a lucra 
tive practice, he betook himself to Washington, where 
he devoted himself to a threefold task, namely, to pre 
vent armed intervention on the part of the United 
States, even to prevent the Washington authorities from 
dictating how the trouble should he settled, and, finally, 
to prevent anarchy in Mexico. These three objects he 
feels that he has accomplished. As Minster of Public 
Instruction in the Cabinet of President de la Barra, he is 
out of politics, but not out of public life. 

Taking up the rumor that the revolution was made a 
success by means of American gold, he says most em- 
phatically that the cash outlay made to effect the over- 
throw of the Diaz administration amounted to only six 
hundred thousand Mexican pesos, equivalent to $300,- 
000 United States gold, and that the whole amount was 
Truly, the Diaz dictatorship 


from Mexican sources. 


must have been ready to fall, almost of its own weight. 





The United States did not intervene, did not impose 
peace conditions; thus far, Vazquez Gomez succeeded. 
Is his country beyond the danger of anarchy? We 


should like to believe that the seething is about to sub 


that an era of constitutional rule is about to 


. aicusl 
dawn; but patriotism, in a Mexican, is too often allegi 


sick . anc 


ance to un individual, not to a system of government 


A petty military makeweight may dispel all the roseate 
liberty and popular government, 
We hope none such 


dreams of reform and 


and keep the country in a ferment. 


will appear on the scene. 


Books by Catholic Authors 


The latest compilation of “Books by Catholic Au- 


thors” comes to us from the Carnegie Library at Pitts- 
burg. It is arranged in classified form and provided 
with an author index. ‘The librarian and editor is to be 
praised for the effort he has made to satisty | atholics 
in the preparation of this volume of 243 pages, which 
is handsomely printed and admirably arranged. He 


thanks the Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., for hearty 


cooperation and acknowledges advice received trom sev- 


eral others, them the editor of AMERICA; yet, 


with the cdittidence of the experienced librarian, expresses 


among 


the fear that errors will be found, both of exclusion and 
inclusion, begging the forbearance of critics and prom- 
ising that notices of mistakes will be gratefully attended 
to in future editions. 

Not having the complete catalogue of the library, we 
are in no position to note any omissions, but as the com- 
pilation will be widely circulated and may be used by 
others in the preparation of future catalogues, we deem it 
proper to call attention to some errors of inclusion which 
we thought we had noticed when we received the advance 
Hlenry Charles Carey, the writer on sociology, 
not a Catholic, nor was Paul du Chaillu, 


lists 
was certainly 
though the latter is classed in nearly every compilation 
Mrs, Mariana Van 


surprised to find herself listed 


of this character as a Catholic author. 
Rensselear would be 
among Catholic authors, and so, were he now among the 
the 


It is regrettable that so much time and 


living, would -lenry Giles, Unitarian minister of 
Quincy, Mass. 
effort should be wasted on the compilation and publica- 
tion of these catalogues, whose value to Catholics may 
be seriously questioned. Unfortunately, there have been 
books written by Catholics which it would be better to 
bury in oblivion. [ven in the Pittsburg list one of the 
most immoral dramas ever produced on the English 
stage is cited, though the author, first a Catholic, then a 
pervert, and again a Catholic, dedicates the work as a 
Protestant Play to a Protestant Patron. 


Would it not be far more serviceable to prepare an an- 


notated list of one hundred or five hundred books which 
Catholics should or might read with profit, not excluding 
some works which have been written by non-Catholics ? 
It would be easy to see that all these books were placed 
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on the shelves of every public library in the land. Cath- 
olic influence is everywhere strong enough to secure 
this. 

A month ago we printed in pamphlet form a list of 
the Best Hundred Books in English, which appeared 
originally in the Catholic Times of Liverpool. In this 
issue there is a letter from a reader of AMERICA, who 
sent a copy of this pamphlet to his bookseller, who in 
turn forwarded it to the State Librarian at Harrisburg. 


The latter, on his own initiative, at once took pains to 


have all the Catholic books listed placed in the State 
Library. The introduction of these Catholic books into 
the Pennsylvania State Library suggests the ease with 
which they could be placed not only in State Libraries, 
but in every public library in the United States. 


Illegal Weddings 


Much loose talk is indulged in by men and women, who 
ought to know better, regarding what they presume to 
consider legislative interference of the Catholic Church 
with the proper freedom of individual action in regard 
Catholics but 
thoughtless criticism, to use no 


one answer to their 
the 


to marriage. have 


stronger term. In 
Christian dispensation Christ Our Lord has raised mar 
riage to the dignity of a sacrament, and as a sacred 
thing it thus enters into the competency of the jurisdic- 
Christ's 


and indis- 


solubility of marriage do not constitute a cardinal prin- 


Church. If the sanctity 
ciple of the Christian religion we are at a loss to know 
what does. How can men and women call themselves 
Christian if they violate a fundamental law of Chris- 
tianity? And, to emphasize the point, how lamentably is 
not the very existence of family life imperiled when 
such facts as that recorded in the following news des 
patch, coming from Chicago a few days ago, are possible: 

“Municipal Judge Stewart to-day held that 
thousands of weddings of the immediate past 
were illegal and void because they had been per- 
formed by a Justice of the Peace from outside the 
city limits, in an office in Chicago. This Justice of 
the Peace was recently ousted from the County 
Building. 

“The Judge volunteered an opinion from the 
bench that the Justice of the Peace had no legal 
right to marry anyone in Chicago, being a Justice 
from outside of Chicago, and because Justices 
were abolished in the city in 1905. 

“At the same time Philip Fishmin was telling 
Judge Cooper how he was married without know- 
ing it. He wanted the marriage dissolved. He 
said he inquired of a clerk in the County Clerk's 
office for a peddler’s license. With him was a 
young woman. A slip of paper was handed him, 
he said, and they were taken to Justice Stacey’s 
office. He told the court he thought he was swear- 
ing to something on the permit when he and the 
girl said the customary ‘I do.’ Later he found he 
had a wife.” 


The bare statements of such facts as these is a vindi- 
cation, were one needed, of the Church’s position. 
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God Have Mercy on Him 


When the Servian Parliament passed a vote of sym- 
pathy on the occasion of the tragic death of the Irench 
Minister of War, M. Berteaux, the presiding officer arose 
in his seat and, while the whole assembly unanimously 
acclaimed his words, cried out in a loud voice: “God 
_have mercy on him.” Such was the message sent to 
lalliéres to deliver io the French people 

Poor Berteaux needed God's mercy if ever a man did. 
Though naturally kind, he was a relentless enemy oi 
Christ, and after the monster of the air had swooped 
down upon him, singling him out from all that vast 
vas buried, as he had lived, 


Ee 


was typical of the Government of which he was the most 


multitude as its victim, he 
without a sign to lead one to hope for his salvation. 


conspicuous member ; a Government that is stamped with 
God’s reprobation. Even Jaurés, its principal sponsor, 
says of it: “The French Parliament, with its confusion 
of parties, its flippant and frivolous legislative schemes, 
its halting and hesitating majorities, its enormous but 
disordered and _ sterile absorption in political plots, its 
multiple and ever multiplying legislative projects, its in- 
terminable delays, which only emphasize the discords of 
both its houses, its budget six months in arrear, its count- 
less questions coming up for parliamentary discussion, 
all of them banging at its doors and fighting with each 
other like a swarm of famished beggars, presents to the 
world a political mechanism that has gone wrong, that 
is out of joint, that is horribly overworked, and is every 
day giving proof that it is unfit to stand any further 
strain.” It is a Babel, not of tongues, but of principles. 
It has neither religion, nor patriotism, nor justice, nor 
wisdom, nor common sense. Some unforeseen disaster 
may swoop down on it at any moment and repeat for the 
nation what the flying machine did for poor Berteaux. 
One may well echo the prayer of the Servian Parlia- 


like 


ment: “God have merey on poor I*rance,” but 
Macbeth gripping his bloody dagger the legislators 


cannot say “Amen.” 


Catholics and Protestant Hymns 


A Catholic journalist, asked lately whether it is right 
for Catholics to sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers!” in 
church, answered that the hymn is in every respect Cath- 
olic, highly appropriate for certain occasions, and there- 
fore to be used without scruple. 

very work has five causes, the material, the efficient, 
the formal, the final and the exemplary; and before one 
can call a hymn “in every respect Catholic” he must be 
sure that it is such with regard to all these. The mate- 
rial cause of a Catholic hymn is the hymn itself, inas- 
much as it is capable of being accepted by competent 
authority for Catholic use. Despite a certain vagueness, 
““Onward, Christian Soldiers!” is probably Catholic ma- 
terially. The cfficient cause of a hymn is its composer. 
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Baring Gould, composer of this hymn, far from being a 
Catholic, is as bitter a hater of the Catholic Church as 
can be found amongst Anglicans, even |.ittledale not be 
ing excepted. The formal cause of a Catholic hymn, that 
which makes it really such, is the sanction of the Church. 
\Ve do not think the Church has ever sanctioned “On 


Christian Soldiers!” or any other Protestant com 


ward, 
position. The final cause of a hymn is the purpose for 
which it is written. 


is to enliven the hearty services 


The purpose of “Onward, Christian 
Soliders !”’ so dear to 
Anglicans and to serve their peculiar processions and 
recessions. To di 
rect it to the expression of Catholic Iaith and worship 


lor such a purpose it is admirable. 


is evidently in the power only of the authority which 
might sanction it and has not done so. The exemplary 
cause is the model according to which a thing is fash 
ioned. The Catholic journalist tries to show that for 
“Onward, Christian Soldiers!” this is made up of seraps 
of liturgical hymns, but only succeeds in pointing out a 
few verbal coincidences. One could prove just as con 
clusively that its exemplary cause 1s composed of bits 
of other Protestant hymns, as “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War” and “Jesus Shall Reign Where'er thi 
Sun.” Certainly, if Baring Gould had in mind—and 
this is essential to the exemplary cause 
liturgical hymns cited by the Catholic journalist, he made 


His hymn is typically An 


to imitate the 


a great botch of his work. 
glican, vague, and as far from the wholesome dogmatism 
of those concerning Our Lord’s Passion and Resurrec- 
tion as the North Pole is from the South. At most, then, 
the Catholic journalist has shown that “Onward, Chris- 
tian Soldiers!” is materially Catholic; for us, it is clear, 
what is most important is that our hymns should be 
formally Catholic. 
Once upon a time an 
a priest that a little Catholic child she had got hold of 
would not join in the prayers, and asked him to induce 
“You know, we say just the same prayers as 
“Oh, yes, we 


“Anglican Sister” complained to 


it to do so. 
you.” “Not at all,” answered the priest. 
do; we say the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, 
“But do you say them in union 
When we can be sure 
in union 


etc.,” was the rejoinder. 
with the Pope?” asked the priest. 
that we can sing “Onward, Christian Soldiers! 
with the Pope, either because he sings it himself or, at 
least, has given it his official sanction, we shall be ready 


9 


to recognize it as equivalently “in every respect Catholic.” 
There is too much singing of Protestant hymns amongst 


some Catholics. 





~2ee 


“A perplexed layman of the Church of England” has 
written an open letter to the Bishop of London on the 
erection of stands for the viewing of the coronation pro- 
cession, and their accompanying box-offices, in the pre- 
cincts of London churches, expressing his fear lest this 
should fall under Our Lord’s condemnation of the buy- 
ers and sellers and moneychangers who turned God's 
House of Prayer into a den of thieves. We don’t know 
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how the Bishop answered him, or whether he answered 
him at all. To refer him to II Kings, chap. xi (our LV 
Kings), might only add to his perplexity. The Bible, 
the sole rule of conduct, evidently is not without its dif- 
ficulties; how much more, then, the Bible, the sole rule 
of faith? 


LITERATURE 


‘Exscinding” Thomas 4 Kempis 


Some years ago I[ noticed an attractive copy of the “Imi- 
tation of Christ” in a bookshop. The binding was firm, the 
print clear and artistic, the initial letters of each paragraph 
in warm color. In form and detail it was just the sort of 
book a reading man would have at his elbow or slip into his 
pocket for a journey. 

It bore the imprint of Methuen & Co., London, 1896, and 
was prefaced by a long introduction by no less a writer 
than the late Dean Farrar. A new introduction to an old 
book is always interesting as a sort of involuntary auto- 
hiography on the part of the editor. 
\ll at once a word loomed up on the page: “Romish.” 

his was the sentence: “It [the ‘Imitation’] has in it very 
little taint of Romish error, artificial theology or monkish 
superstition.” Then came another illuminating sentence: 
‘(lf we exscind half a dozen sentences) he scarcely writes 
1 line which might not have been written by Melancthon, 
r by Baxter, or even by John Bunyan.” 

This seemed passing strange. I had been reading the 
‘Imitation’ for several years and had never noticed that 
Thomas & Kempis had anything in common with the three 
“Exscind.” It is a 
It may mean so much and so little. There 


worthies so grotesquely assembled. 
pregnant word. 
was a man who amended the Decalogue by exscinding the 
‘not’ in each Commandment. I sought for some explana- 

m of the excision, and found in very small print at the 
bottom of a page this note: “These are mostly omitted in 
English editions, e.g., in Imit., i, 25; iii, 56; iv, 2, 5, 8, 9.” 
[ purchased the book and devoted some time to com- 
paring it with the authentic version in Latin and authorized 
English translations, with the result that the volume gradu- 
of a section of the “Corpus 


ally took on the appearance 
Juris” with glosses. 

The very first chapter was disquieting, with its “saints” 
presented as “holy men” and “favor” taking the place of 
Chapter xxiv rendered “imaginem Crucifixi” as “the 
These were small 


“orace,” 
remembrance of thy Saviour crucified.” 
matters, but to a Catholic reader they did not seem quite 
honest. I proceeded to find out what had been “exscinded,” 
and was a bit surprised to see an important paragraph miss- 


ing. Here it is: 

“How do so many other religious do, who live under 
strict monastic discipline? They seldom go abroad; they 
live very retired; their diet is very poor; their habit coarse; 
they speak little; they watch long; they rise early; they 
spend much time in prayer; they read often and keep them- 
selves in all discipline. Consider the Carthusians, the Cister- 
cians and the monks and nuns of divers orders, how every 
night they rise to sing Psalms to the Lord. It would, there- 
fore, be a shame to thee to be sluggish at so holy a time, 
when such multitude of religious begin with joy to give praise 
to God.” 

It became quite clear how Dean Farrar could state that 
the “Imitation” “has in it very little taint of monkish error.” 
H's edition had not, for he had made this certain by “ex- 
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scinding” one of the finest eulogies of the religious life ever 
penned in a paragraph. 

In chapter viii of the Fourth book the editor performed 
a major operation comparable to the work of Henry VIII 
with the Church in England, In place of the word “missa,” 
which is capable of but one translation in English, Dean 
Farrar had unblushingly set down “Holy Communion.” 

When chapter xix of the Fourth book was reached I un- 
derstood the reason for a statement in the introduction: “He 
has little to say of * * * masses for the dead.” 
the sentence “mostly omitted in English editions”: “Who 
have desired and begged of me to offer up prayers and 
masses for themselves and all that belonged to them, 
whether they live as yet in the flesh or whether they are now 
departed out of the world.” 

These are submitted as characteristic specimens of the 
manner in which the Anglican editor had acquitted himself 
of his duties. He had also omitted several paragraphs in 
chapter v, Book IV, describing why the chasuble bears upon 
it on the obverse and reverse the sign of the cross, 

There is honorable warfare, and there is also another kind, 
of which military men care little to speak. If a member of 
any sect feels impelled to write a book pointing out the 
alleged abuses of the Catholic Church, or supposed incon- 
sistencies in her doctrine, and cites texts fairly and plainly, 
he is worthy of an honest reply. If a writer wishes to take 
a famous book and put out his own version of it, and sets 
down plainly the fact that he has made various alterations 
to suit his readers, we know at least what we have before us. 

But the Dean of Westminster showed no signs of fair 
dealing or literary honesty. He entitled the mangled book 
“The Imitation of Christ.” In the introduction he did his 
best to convince casual readers that Thomas a Kempis was 
a thorovughgoing Protestant ahead of his time. He made 
charges without proof and printed slurs that were uncalled 
for, and, not content with this, he deliberately removed es- 
sential portions of the book, and then made statements that 
would have been patent falsehoods had he not done so 
What can we say of a writer who says that the author he 
treats of “says little of masses for the dead,” and then re- 
moves the phrase in which the author speaks of masses for 
the dead; who avers that the “Imitation” “has little of monk- 
ish error” and “exscinds” the very paragraph in which the 
author lauds the life of monastery and convents? What 
literary honesty can we hope for from one who takes a 
Catholic book that has been a vade mecum for centuries, and 
substitutes the Anglican words “Holy Communion” for 
“Mass”? 

We wonder at times whence our non-Catholic friends de- 
rive their fearful and wonderful ideas of the Church, why 
they insist on calumnies that are puerile and distortions that 
are patent. This book is an answer in part. Suppose one 
who is not generally a reader of religious books picked up 
this volume we are considering, He would indeed agree 
with the words of Dean Farrar in his egregious introduc- 
tion, and, having read the version carefully, would honestly 
say to all and sundry that Thomas 4 Kempis was a crypto- 
Protestant. 

There is no need to weary the reader with the pitiful and 
stealthy substitution that is evident on almost every page 
of this garbled “Imitation,” the paring down and adding on 
of essential meanings that convert the work of the Catholic 
mystic into such a farrago as will recommend itself to Angli- 
can readers. It is a sort of petty larceny. 

The Latin ecclesiastical words of the Middle Ages had a 
defined and crystallized meaning, just as certain important 
words of Roman and English law have a precise meaning. 
Those key words formed the subject of numerous commen- 
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taries. To change their content is to disorganize the entire 
significance of any sentence in which they occur. “Mass” is 
not “Holy Communion,” as the Anglicans would have it. 
They have defined in their formularies what they think of 
the Mass; that it is damnable and idolatrous. Yet this editor 
calmly makes the two synonymous. The word “religiosus” 
does not mean “a religious person” in ordinary English. It 
means one of those men consecrated to God and living ac- 
cording to the rule so beautifully described in the “Imita- 
tion’; the men who were brutally despoiled and murdered 
by Henry VIII, men who were the rightful occupants of 


that Westminster of which Dr. Farrar called himself the. | 


dean, Such a method of procedure carried into law or gov- 
ernment would be nothing less than anarchistic, yet by many 
it is deemed perfectly fair where the Catholic Church is con- 
cerned. 
Moral: 
clerics. 


Beware of Catholic books edited by Protestant 
C. W. Coins, 


Religious Questions of the Day, or Some Modernistic 
Theories and Tendencies Exposed. [By the Rt. Rev. ALEN- 
ANDER MacDonatp, D.D. Vol. III. New York: Christian 
Press Association Publishing Company. Price, $1.00 net. 

[hese essays are intensely interesting, They are not formal or 
academic or distinguished by literary tone and_ self-conscious- 
ness; nor do they follow one another in the order of a precon- 
ceived plan. The selection of topics seems to have been de- 
termined by disconnected incidents in the world of Catholic 
thought, and consequently bear upon the surface few marks of 
any unity of design. Still there is a harmonizing element run- 
ning through all these papers: the author has one purpose in 
view, arriving at it from every discussion as from a different 
angle of approach. He has a strong man’s appreciation of the 
solid permanence of Catholic truth: he realizes the vigor and 
wide extent of the assaults being made upon it everywhere, and 
he is touched with something like indignation whenever he sees 
what appears to him to be carelessness, faintheartedness, ignor- 
ance, or cowardice in those who assemble to. its defence. With 
a large fund of learning to draw from, he brings his resources 
to bear upon the point where the line seems to waver, and, with- 
out ceremony or periphrases, does what work the occasion seems 
to demand. There is a hint of bluntness in the author’s manner, 
but no discourtesy. 

Those readers who write to harassed Catholic editors, asking 
why they do not treat this question or that, not realizing the 
limitations of space and talent and opportunity at an editor's 
command, should purchase these volumes by the Bishop of 
Victoria. They are full of just the kind of information needed 
to answer misstatements about Catholic doctrine. The author 
writes to be understood: his learning is not on parade, and, like 
most learning employed usefully and with a serious and prac- 
tical purpose, it makes attractive, never heavy, reading. 

We need not say that we are in entire sympathy with the point 
of view which deprecates the bold pose in Catholic writings. 
One sometimes observes Catholics who, under the excuse of 
scholarship or culture, seem to take a keen pleasure in seeing 
how close they can sail to the wind without upsetting their 
little bark of faith. Their hardihood contains an implied boast 
of their own security which amounts almost to assurance. If 
they really uncovered buried facts and made solid contributions 
to the common fund of knowledge, there would be no question 
of blame or of danger; but, for the most part, their startling 
discoveries amount to no more than ingenious surmises or fanci- 
ful theories, more indicative of vanity than of any seriousness 
of purpose, and reflecting in a mild way reckless and irre- 
ligious abandon of the modern spirit. 

This is the general object of some severe and frank criticism 
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contained in these essays, and we are inclined to believe that the 
severity is, more often than not, most justifiable, We trust that 
it will not seem presumptuous to declare that, in the essay on 
God's foreknowledge, we are not in entire accord with the au- 
thor. If we do not mistake his meaning, he teaches that God 
could not, in the nature of things, foresee how His free creatures 
would act until He had first willed to create them. The theory 
of the scientia media may leave many things unexplained as re- 
gards God's goodness and mercy; but to deny its main assump- 
tion, that God can see clearly how His creatures would act if 
He should will to create them, is only to substitute one difficulty 
for another and to ignore strong Scriptural confirmation. 
James J. DAty,s.j. 


Joan of Arc. By Grace James, New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $3.50 net. 

The title is only loosely significant of the contents, about 
three-fourths of which deal with anything and everything except 
the Maid of France. There are long disquisitions on mystics, 
Visionaries, magicians, black and otherwise; irrelevant bulky 
citations from the journal of the Bourgeois of Paris, and a long 
chapter on a royal liaison which occurred long after the mar- 
tyrdom at Rouen, and is introduced for no apparent purpose 
except to give to the narrative the piquancy of scandal, This 
latter is called “Amour de Grace’; it does not inspire respect 
for Grace James. The author, however, has a genuine admira- 
tion for the saintly heroine of France, and, when she returns 
from distant excursions to her ostensible subject, presents a 
sympathetic and a fairly accurate picture. “A Chapter on Re- 
ligious Atmosphere” is admirably conceived, but, through ig- 
norance of Catholic beliefs and instincts, it is inadequately and 
often ridiculously executed. ¢ The same applies ‘to many of the 
numerous reflections and deductions with which the book is 
interlarded. We are told that the exorcisms at baptism are 
“twice as long for a girl as for a boy, for the Church distrusted 
woman’s wiles”; that the Church “had to invent a new legend 
to meet every contingency’; that Jeanne “adored St. Michael”, 
and that “it is easier for a camel to enter a needle’s eye than for 
a saint to have a sense of humor.” Jeanne is shown later to 
have this sense highly developed. There is much unconscious 
misinformation of this kind, which, with its marvelous mixture 
of history, gossip and romance, gives a bizarre effect to the 
It is well written and handsomely produced, but it 
M. K. 


production. 
is not a life of Jeanne d’Arc. 


Heroes of Chivalry. By Frances NiMNo Greene and Doty 
WittraAMs Kirk. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 60 cents. 

The heroes are Roland and Oliver, the Cid, Godfrey de Bouil- 
lon and Richard Cceur-de-Lion, and their heroism is described 
and illustrated in a neat book of 200 pages. The stories of 
Roland and Oliver and of Godfrey de Bouillon are presented 
with sympathetic appreciation of the deeds and the spirit of 
the age, and with a skill and charm of style that challenge com- 
parison with Kingsley’s Grecian Heroes. The biographer of the 
Cid and Richard the Lion-Hearted reads into the simple, ‘whole- 
hearted Catholic Christianity of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies the survival of the “unco guid” ideas that prevailed in 
the Protestant eighteenth. She must be also the author of that 
portion of the preface which warns us that the authors will 
treat their Middle Age characters in a sympathetic spirit “rather 
than dwell upon those traits and acts that are justly condemned 
by the finer moral sense of the twentieth century.” We appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States! 

Meanwhile we are not surprised to be told “it was an age of 
violence and fraud. To make war upon your neighbor, with 
or without cause, was thought worthy of all praise, especially if 





conquered him. Might made right,’ and the Cid, being 
|. is safely blamed for “treachery and cruelty” which his- 


does not charge against him. We have thoughts of San 


It must be the same author who wrote 


wrong when they failed. 
part of the Introductory which informs us that the Moors 


the 
were much more civilized, less cruel, and allowed greater priv- 
ves to their conquered subjects than the Spaniards, who 
uld not appreciate these advantages because they were “proud 
nd intensely religious, and they bitterly resented their state of 


ection to a foreign and ‘infidel’ people.” Cceur-de-Lion was 


similarly fashioned: “Richard was religious, too, in the strange, 
erce fashion of those days—days when one could be pious 
without being good; when the Knight of the Cross 


confident that Christ pardoned all sins to the warrior who 
1 battle for His Holy 
Yet we are told that the 


. : ? +4 
is recorded, raised wit 


Sepulchre.” 


cruel Cid, no instance of whose 


h his own hands a leper from the 





prepared a bed for him, nursed him, and ate with 
from the same dish. And the fourteenth century “Rule for 
Gallant Knight”, emlodying the spirit of the preceding 
d, is translated: 
d your lives, ye who would fain 


“Amel 
The 
Devoutly watch, devoutly pray; 

From pride turn 

all that’s base; the Church defend; 


Order of the Knights attain; 


and sin, oh, away ! 
Shun 
Be the widow’s and the orphan’s friend; 
Be good and leal; take naught by might; 
Be bold and guard the people’s right ;— 
Chis is the rule for the gallant knight.” 


99 


what good was a good rule for medieval “Romishes” : 
We would gladly recommend this book if the writer of “Roland 


ind Cliver” and of “Godfrey” had written the remainder. 
M. K. 
Sermons Delivered Before Mixed Congregations. 3y 
Henry B. AttMeyer, Pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va 


The people ef Huntington who listened to these sermons are 
I yngratulated. <A deal of instruction on 
the vital question of religion was imparted to them in a simple, 


tall 


to be great valuable 
direct and interesting manner, and we have no doubt also that 
many who are not of the household of the faith must have 
availed themselves of the opportunity of listening to these very 
learned, and at the same time very lucid, explanations of the 


chief points of Catholic doctrine, > 


A Chinese Appeal to Christendom Concerning Christian 
Missions. By Lin Smao-Yanc. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 

If Lin Shao-Yang is a Chinaman, and not an American or 
an Englishman masquerading as an Oriental, his knowledge 
ef the English language is unusual and his knowledge of 
conditions outside the Flowery Kingdom most comprehen- 
sive. The book is a protest against the attempt to Chris- 
tianize China. 

Naturally, Catholics will be concerned about the writer's 
opinion of their work in the Far East. They will be grat- 
ifed to discover that, beyond an occasional gibe, there is 
nothing very offensive. The Catholic Church is all going 
to pieces, of course, in Europe, and does not measure up 
to the scientific standards set for us by Harnack, Loisy, and 


Joseph McCabe—an array that need not worry us. The 
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author is chiefly, if not exclusively, concerned with the Prot- 
estant missionaries, and he has bitter things to say about 
them, as, for instance, their assumed superiority to the yel- 
low man, the contradictory doctrines they inculcate, their 
dishonesty in the statements of their revivals, the emotional 
character of their religion, their bibliolatry, their extravagant 
observance of the Sabbath, their churches and church-bells, 
and hymns, their home subscriptions for the heathens, etc. 
His verdict is that the Chinese should be left to work out 
their own salvation, until Europe and America can show 
something better than the present doctrinal and moral anarchy 


Ke * * 


that prevails in Protestantism. 


Rev. 
Price, 


Short Catechism for those About to Marry. By 
ANDREW Byrne. Bernard’s Seminary. 
15 cefits. 

We have not been so well provided in the United States with 
handbooks of instruction are Catholics of other 
countries. Probably the need is never so directly brought home 
to the pastor of souls as when he sets about the serious obliga- 
tion imposed upon him of instructing those about to marry 
Father Byrne’s little book is published to meet this need. It 
explanation of the nature of the Sacra- 


of 


Rochester: St. 


as 


suitable 


gives a short and clear 
ment of Matrimony and of the privileges and obligations 
those who enter this state. In a country like our own where 
the danger of mixed marriages is ever present, a little work like 
the Short Catechism will be decidedly useful for Catholics, and 
for non-Catholics, who are meditating entering into the mar- 
riage relation with a Catholic. It presents a succinct idea of the 
laws binding in such contracts, which it is but fair both parties 
should know and understand before they admit the obligation. 
The first edition of 3,000 copies of Father Byrne’s excellent 
booklet was sold in a few weeks, a satisfactory evidence, one 
would say, of the merits of the Catechism and of its capability 


of supplying the lack of such books of instruction among us. 
o* od k 


Summula Philosophiae Scholasticae, Vol. II, Cosmologia 
et Psychologia. J. S. Hickey, O. Cist. Editio altera. Dublin: 
Browne and Nolan, 

Leo XIII, as we all know, admonished our professors to 
make St. Thomas the foundation of their philosophy, and 
Pius X is of the same mind. Some authors obey by filling 
a preface with praises of the Angel of the Schools, adding a 
paragraph upon the importance of understanding rightly the 
mind of St. Thomas, and hinting modestly that they hold the 
key. Then they go on to support any modern theory they 
choose in the course of their work. This is not the method 
of the author of the book before us. Loyalty is its charac- 
teristic from beginning to end, He accepts St. Thomas with 
his whole soul, following with docility the great commen- 
tators; and when he finds modern science contradicting the 
teaching of his master in essentials, he holds to this, and 
gives good reasons for doing so. His acquaintance with 
modern physicists is wide, and his quotations from them 
are valuable. We may differ with him on some points; but 
these are few, of minor importance, and he is as likely to be 
right as we. Every professor, and we recommend the book 
to every professor, will find something to dispute about in 
a fellow-professor’s book; otherwise the monotony of pro- 
fessorship would be deadly, and the multiplication of such 
books would be useless. Some may be displeased with a 
certain simplicity that characterizes this work. Truth can 
afford to be simple; only error needs to clothe itself in 
pompous verbiage. It is a thoroughly good and practical 
text-book and will repay study. aoe es 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


By Daniel S. Rem- 


Post-Mortem Use of Wealth. : 
; i Putnam’s Sons. Net 


sen. New York: G. P. 
$1.50. 

The Legends of the Jews. By Louis Ginsberg. 
Translated from the German by Paul Radin. 
Vol. IL]. Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 

Deer Jane. By Isabel Cecilia Williams. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


Pamphiets: 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart. New York: Joseph 

Schaefer. Net 60 cents per 100. 

A Memorial of First Communion. By a Member 

of a Religious Order. Net $2.00 per 100. 

The following have been received from the office 
of The Irish Messenger, 5 Great Denmark Street, 
Dublin, Ireland: 

The Holy Hour. By the Rev, Joseph McDonnell, 
S.J. One Penny. 
Daily Mass, or, the Mystic Treasures of the Holy 


Sacrifice. By Rev. J. McDonnell, S.J. Sixth 
Edition. Net One Penny. 
Miniature Meditations for First Fridays. First 


Series: The Apostleship of Prayer. By the Rev. 
J. McDonnell, S.J. Net One Penny. 
Miniature Meditations for First Fridays. 
Series: The Sacred Heart. By Rev. J. 

nell, S.J. One Penny. 

The Devotion of the First Fridays. 
Joseph McDonnell, S.J. One hundred and twen- 
ty-eight thousandth. One Penny. 

The Decree ‘“‘Ne Temere,”’ and the Marriage Laws 
of the Catholic Church. By Rev. Peter Finlay, 
S.J. One Penny. 

Frequent and Daily Communion. By Rev. Joseph 
McDonnell, S.J. Fourth Edition. One Penny. 

Temperance Catechism, and Manual of the Total 
Abstinence League of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
By the Rev. J. A. Cullen, S.J. 

The Pioneer Popular Penny Reader. “Treland 
Sober—Ireland [’ree."’ Compiled by Rev. J. A. 
Cullen, S.J. 

Owen Roe O'Neill. 
Times. dy E. Leahy. 


Second 
McDon- 


A Sketch of His Life and 
Second Edition. One 
Penny. 


Francisco Ferrer, Criminal Conspirator. A Reply 
to the Articles by William Archer in McCilure’s 
Magazine, November and December, 1910. By 
Rev. John A. Ryan, D.D. St. Louis: B. Her- 


der. Net 15 cents. 


German Publication: 

“Tasset die Kleinen zu mir 

zeitige und haufige Kommunion der Kinder 

nach dem neuen Erst-Kommunion Dekrete. Von 

Emil Springer, S.J. New York: Frederick 
Pustet & Co. Net 40 cents. 


Spanish Publication: 


Mas Alegria. Por el Dr. Paul W. von_ Keppler. 
Traduccion del Aleman por Felipe Villaverde. | 
St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 80 cents. 


EDUCATION 


It was a genuine pleasure, some months 
o, to make brief mention in this depart- 
organized in St. 


ag 
ment of an association 
Ignatius College, Chicago, Illinois, to com- 
ply with the wish of our Holy Father that 
the practice of frequent Communion be 
promoted, especially in all Christian estab- 
lishments for the training of youth, 
announcement embodied a wish thus ex- 


pressed in the leaflets describing the “Stu- | 
dents’ Eucharistic League” early sent out | 


from Chicago: “This is only a beginning, 
and, small though it is, it is hoped and 
desired that in course of time a large pro- 
portion of the college students will become 
If they do not, 


frequent communicants, 
of the associa- 


who will?” This desire 
tion’s first promoter has been more than 
realized. The spirit of solid piety that has 


developed is sufficiently manifested by a) 
members of the} 


May offering of the 
League in the Chicago college of a spir- 
itual bouquet of 2,846 Communions in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin. 


By the Rev. | 


Kommen!”’ Die | 


That | 


practical value is found in the record of 


its unlooked-for introduction into many 
other colleges, academies and _ parish 
| schools. The Students’ Eucharistic League 


| has been established not only in the eight 
Jesuit Colleges of the middle West, but it 
has also found its way to colleges on the 
Pacific New Orleans, Boston, 
Kentucky and Canada. And everywhere 
its introduction has been followed by sur- 


coast, to 


| prisingly happy results among the students 
pledging themselves to its purposes. 

| The teaching orders of Sisters have been 
quick to recognize the value of the plan 
among their 


for increasing Communions 
students, and flourishing branches of the 
League now exist in the leading academies 
lin Chicago and in the neighboring dis- 
'tricts. The organization is only in its in- 
fancy, but enough has been accomplished 
to prove that it contains great possibilities 
land is destined to play an efficacious and 
important part in the Christian formation 
of students in Catholic institutions. 

The Director of the Students’ Eucharis- 
tic League (St. Ignatius College, 1076 West 
12th Chicago, will be 
pleased to send leaflets of information to 


street, Illinois, ) 


those who may be interested in the aims 


the association fosters. 


| contention, 


| Some weeks ago we urged in an article | 


Catholic Louvain 
(Belgium) 
effective concrete argument against a con- 
tention trustees of the 
Carnegie 
Teaching. 


|on the University of 


what we claimed to be an 
advanced by the 
Fund for the 

These gentlemen, as is well 
known, refuse to give any financial help 
| to institutions in any respect controlled by 


religious bodies. They explain their re- 
fusal by the statement that such institu- 
tions, by the very fact of their connection 


dy 
| with religious bodies, are incapable of the 
| broad, liberal scholarship looked for in col- 
| leges of advanced training. The writer of 
the article referred to based his argument 
on comparative results achieved by stu- 
dents hailing from an institution strictly 


control and 


religious in its management 


| in competitive tests with men educated in 


schools of which the Carnegie trustees 
would certainly approve. One may con- 


cede a certain difficulty in measuring the 


Advancement of | 


|the examinations, had 


relative merits and standing of educational | 


institutions, but surely results achieved un- 


| der conditions practically identical for all | 


engaged in a similar work is a fair norm| quently puts Loyola 


a ° . ’ . | 
to guide one in forming one’s judgment of | 


‘the efficiency of school training. Reports 
| recently to hand from schools in our own 


argument. The Journal of the American 
| Medical Association of May 27, 1911, con- 


| tains the results of the examinations made 
| last year by graduates of medical schools 


land permit us to insist once again on this | 


| 


. . ° +. | e . ° 
But a wider evidence of the League’s| throughout the country before licensing | 
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boards of the various States, in order to 
obtain a license to take up the practice of 
their profession. 

* * * 

The Journal's report enables us to note 
the remarkable fact that the St. Louis 
University, an institution religious 
control and management, had ninety mem- 
1910 examined before 


under 


bers of the class of 
eight different State boards and that there 
failure. According to 


was not a single 
the average fate of the medical graduate, 


there should have been ten failures; for 
there were more than 400 failures, or about 
11 per cent., from the graduates of all the 

Not only did St. 


when we 


colleges. Louis surpass 


the average, but, look over the 
list to find what other of the 121 
note that Jefferson 
105 examined, 


schools 
failures. we 
College, Philadelphia, had 
with no failures; St. Louis University, 90; 
The University of Michigan, 67; Rush 
(Chicago Universiey) Medical, 65; Cor- 
nell University, New York, 50. 

These five are the only schools in all 
America that had half a hundred examined 


had no 


with complete success. 
i 

Irom Chicago there comes to us a bit 
of confirmatory evidence to strengthen our 
Perhaps for the first time in 
the history of medical education in Chi- 
cago, a college has made one hundred per 
cent. in the Cook County Hospital exam- 
inations. This singular honor was merited 
recently by the Loyola University Medical 


Department, again an_ institution con- 
trolled and managed by Catholics, Com- 


petition to gain a place in the Cook County 


Hospital is keen; naturally so, since an 
internship in a hospital where 38,000 cases 
considered an op- 


training for the 


treated is 
invaluable 
Other 


years 


are yearly 
portunity of 
future physician. 


medical schools, 


after spending two in preparing 
special students, and sending forty to take 
seventy-five per 
One school sent twenty 


place. 


cent. of failures. 


representatives and won but one 
Loyola University spent but three months 
in preparation, sent six students, and won 
six places. ‘ 
* K * 

lo win internships in the Cook County 
Hospital has long been accepted as a su- 
preme test of efficiency in medical educa- 
Chicago, and this victory conse- 
University fairly in 
the front rank of medical schools of the 
West. One may well be curious to know 
how the Carnegie trustees will meet evi- 
such as this, when it is urged 
against their narrow that schools 
where religious influence prevails cannot 
win distinction in the field of broad and 
liberal scholarship. 


tion in 


dence 
claim 


M. J. O'C. 
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PULPIT, PRESS AND PLATFORM 


The following is the letter of his Emi- 
nence, Cardinal Pietro Respighi, Vicar of 
His Holiness, to the Rev. Father Bricarelli, 
S.J., referred to in another column: 


Tue Vicariate, Rome, May 9, 1911. 


REVEREND FATHER: 


made against 


The slanderous charges 
your Reverence on the occasion of a sad 
event about which the daily press has re- 
cently said so much have deeply grieved 
the Holy Father, their 
not ohly by the dignity of a priest 


who measures 
gravity 
who is blamed and insulted in the exer- 
cise of the most sacred functions of his 
lofty ministry, but also and especially by 
the very scandal that 


charges may produce among the faithful. 


grievous those 


it is plain, then, that although the ac- | 


cuser is an unhappy priest who, by means 
of slander, has tried to justify his apos- 
tasy and his thanklessness to the Church 
which, with motherly affection, nourished 
and exalted him, the accusation is calcu- 
lated to much a humble 


religious as the institution which he in his 


wound not so 


priestly character represents, namely, the 
Catholic Church 
With the 


to be comforted in the 


desire of encouraging your 


Reverence Lord, 
His Holiness wishes me to convey the as- 
benevolence to 
your deemed 
worthy to suffer contumely for the name 
Be sure that the Holy Father 
innocence. 


surance of his paternal 


Reverence, who has _ been 
of Christ. 
is fully persuaded of 
Were other proofs wanting, the slanderous 
nature of what has been ‘brought against 
you by Verdesi is most clearly established 
by the defectiveness noted in the circum- 
stances with which the accuser has clothed 
it for the sake of giving it the appearance 
of truth. Indeed. the august Pontiff re- 
members well, and, in his goodness, he 
has been pleased to tell me, how, in men- 
tioning to him, for the purpose of obtain- 
what you had 


your 


ing authoritative advice, 
heard from Verdesi, you did not mention 
his name; rather, you stated expressly that 
you had learned those facts outside of con- 
fession, in an ordinary conversation with 
There is no 
reason to reproach or blame your Rever- 
ence, with 
the Holy Father or because you told Ver- 
desi that he was bound to make the facts 
authority, since 
fulfilled 


strict duty as a priest who respects Church 


a priestly friend of yours, 


either because vou conferred 


known to the competent 


you thereby praiseworthily your 
regulations. 

Holy 
Father has deigned to make known to me 
is that the facts mentioned to him by your 
August, 1908, had already 
heen brought to him from another source. 
therefore, 


Another circumstance that. the 


Reverence in 


denunciation, 


The anonymous 
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have any in- 
Holy See 


made by Verdesi could not 


fluence on the action of the 


against those priests whom Verdesi ac- 
cused of Modernism, 
These are the points which, with the 


apostolic benediction, | am commanded by 
the Holy Father to communicate to you, 
that you may draw comfort from them in 
your present trouble. 

Lord to 


Praying the grant you 


blessing, I am, Reverend Father, 
Yours most devotedly and affectionately 
in Jesus Christ, 


Pietro Respicui, Cardinal Vicar. 
SOCIOLOGY 
A group of Catholic physicians, with 


Flick, M.D., at their head, 
Philadelphia the guild 


Lawrence F 


have organized in 


every | 
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The convention met on May 2, with 
prelates and delegates attending from 
all parts of the country, the Archbishop 
of St. Louis being temporary chairman. 
Father de Vos was elected president, 
and he will bring to the larger work all 
the executive ability he showed and the 
experience he gained while engaged in 
it on a smaller scale. 

The society is prepared to establish 


| colonization bureaus in every diocese to 


of St. Luke, St. Cosmas and St. Damian, | 


for the purpose of “elucidating the prin- 
ciples involved in the application of mor- 
ality to medical and surgical scientific 
subjects.” As Catholics accept the moral 
teaching of the Church in the light of 
faith, and as educated Catholics can find 
no difficulty in seeing that the decisions of 
the Church in medical and sur- 
gical are always in conformity with sound 
principles of infer from the 
word “elucidating” that, though the guild 
will have something ‘to say for them on 


matters 


reason, we 


matters as yet 


will be to take up an aggressive, though 


° ‘ Pa | 
undecided, its chief work | 
| hundred 


kindly, attitude in the face of that daring | 


medicine and surgery which is utilitarian, 
hedonistic, malthusian, anything but Chris- 
tian in its principles. No greater benefit 
can be conferred upon the profession and 
its members than the frank, fearless and 
capable exposition of Catholic moral prin- 
ciples concerning not a few things in prac- 
tice, about which many feel uneasy, yet, 
because they have no solid principles to go 
themselves, against their con- 
drift with the tide. As the 


on, allow 


science, to 


guild has “the enthusiastic approval of the | 
| school, and counts the money thus ex- 


ecclesiastical authorities”, we look for no 
little fruit from it. 
a federation of such guilds, with its own 
periodical to explain the Catholic position 
on certain grave questions to the whole 
professi n. 

* ok * 


Some time ago we called attention to the 
Julius E. de 


number of priests associated 


colonization work of the Rev. 
Vos and a 
with him. then we 
with pleasure that at their last 
meeting the Archbishops of the 
took it under their patronage in order to 


Since have learned 
annual 


country 


extend its-scope, and approved of a con- 
vention, to be held in St. Louis, to com- 


We should like to see | 


vantages of such undertakings. 


way for Catholic colonies, 
and we hope to see bureaus so estab- 
lished, especially in the more sparsely 
settled regions which are calling for im- 
migration. It is good for people to 
come from the crowded countries of 
Europe to our wider spaces and broader 
opportunities. It is not good for them 
to do so at the peril of their faith. To 
obviate this danger, which has brought 
ruin to many in the past, is the principal 
object of the society. But colonization 
has its material advantages, which 
should commend this society to public 
authority, which must wish to see its 
immigrants do well. Their prosperity 
is the prosperity of the State they make 
their home. One immigrant prospering 
in a new country will draw others: each 
failure will keep others back. Nothing 
secures more surely individual pros- 
perity than cooperation, the gist of the 
colonization idea, Twenty, thirty, one 
families of the same _ race, 
language and manners, settling down 
together in a new land have every rea- 
son to expect success. “Brother helped 
by brother is as a strong city”; and they 
know nothing of the discouragement, 
the loneliness, the many obstacles which 
too often make one coming alone into 
the midst of strangers the victim of un- 
deserved failure. One of the largest 
lumber companies in British Columbia 
brings colonies of woodmen from Que- 
bec, with their families and their priest; 
it builds them houses and church and 


prepare the 


pended well spent, because of the better 
service it who has 
seen the prosperity of such enterprises 
as the Italian colony at Asti, in Cali- 
fornia, can be blind to the material ad- 


When 


receives. No one 


'to such advantages are joined the moral 


plete its organization under the name of. 


the Catholic Colonization Society of the 
United States of 
vide it with a responsible directorate. 


America, and to pro- 


and supernatural blessings of a Catholic 
colony, such a work calls for the utmost 
encouragement and assistance. 


x * * 


We mentioned lately how English in- 
surance companies are issuing special 
policies to cover the very heavy succes- 
imposed when larger 
properties pass into new hands on ac- 
count of death. Another policy is pro- 
posed by at least one company, to pro- 


sion duties now 


| vide for the education of children, or for 
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a lump sum to be paid at a given age, 
as a marriage portion in the case of 
girls, or as the means of starting the 
boys in business. Of course, it is not 
a speculation on the part of the com- 
pany upon the chance of the girls not 
marrying, or of the boys not going into 
business. They will get the money any- 
how. The objects are mentioned rather 
in an advertising way, to give the father 
a strong motive for taking out a policy. 
H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


Cardinal Gibbons, on June 4, invested 
the Right Rev. Mgr. William T. Russell, 
D.D., pastor of St. Patrick's Church, 
Washington, with the purple robes of a 
domestic prelate of His Holiness, Pius X. 
The ceremony was performed in St 
Patrick's, the Very Rev. Mgr. Bonaven- 
ture Cerretti, auditor of the Papal Dele- 
gation intoning the Mass, and the Rev. 
John T. Whelan, of Baltimore, preaching 
the sermon. 


Unanimous approval of the plan for re- | 


organizing the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul was given at the National Con- 
ference in Boston. This plan had been 
authorized by the Council General of the 
organization in Paris and approved by the 
national assembly of Archbishops in this 
country. Presidents of the Superior 
Councils in America were authorized to 
select a committee to complete the details, 
which will probably take several months. 
The new plan is for one central adminis- 
trative body, to be know as the Superior 
Council of the United States, with a 
central organization in each archdiocese. 
The New York officials now supervis: the 
work generally. 

On the day following the great cele- 
bration in his honor, Cardinal Gibbons 
was up at his usual hour—6 o’clock—and 
after the 7 o’clock Mass in the Cathedral 
confirmed a family of seven, a father and 
six children. The candidates were Jewish 
converts. The mother had already been 
received into the Church. The 
gave the family a heart-to-heart talk after 
the ceremony. 

The Franciscan Brotherhood at Bellary, 


in the Archdiocese of Madras, India, is 


a community of native Indian religious, | 


who undertook some years ago to supply 
the want of institutions where 
Telugu boys might be lodged and cared 
for and given a good Christian education, 


and where pagan boys also might be in- | 
John’s Boys’| L’Enfant when he laid out the Federal 
| capital, under the direction of President 


structed for baptism. St. 
Institution for the Telugu caste boys, con- 


ducted by the Monastery, is the only one |} Washington, in July, 1790. 
of its kind in an area of 41,000 square | 





Cardinal | 


Catholic | 
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miles, a district as extensive as the State 


of Ohio, with a Telugu native Cathotic 
population of 22,000, in the midst of six 
million pagans. In a humble way the 


Institution serves also as a sort of pre-| 


paratory seminary; it is the chief source 
from which subjects are obtained for the 
and it further serves as a 
An appeal, endorsed by 


Monastery, 
catechumenate. 


the Archbishop of Madras, the Most Rev. | 


Dr. J. Aelen, is made to the generosity 
of Catholics to help the Franciscans in 
to find the necessary funds to 
new quarters, which are sadly 
for the accommodation of more 
lads. The number of students now in 
residence is 70. There are a good many 
willing and anxious to enter, but there is 


charge 
build 
needed, 


no room for more, and the boys are still | 


using a part of the Monastery proper. 


PERSONAL 


On a green knoll in Arlington Cemetery, 
Va., a memorial was unveiled, on May 22, 
to Major Pierre Charles L’Enfant, the 
French engineer to whose prophetic vision 


Washington owes its broad avenues and | 


its symmetry of design. 
President Taft, 


spoke in eulogy of Major L’Enfant. 
ribbons of red, white and blue that bound 
the American flag to the marble face of 
the memorial were lifted by Miss Eleanor 
Carroll Morgan, great-granddaughter of 
William Dudley Digges. in whose home 
L’Enfant found refuge when he was dis- 
missed from the service of the Govern- 
ment. Mgr. Russell, of St. Patrick’s 
Church, Washington. made the invocation 
and pronounced the benediction. 

“There are not many,” said President 
Taft, “who have to wait one hundred years 
to receive the reward to which they are 
entitled, until the world shall make the 
progress which enables it to pay the just 
reward. The man whose memory we cele- 
brate to-day had a highly artistic tem- 
perament, and he had the defects which 
not infrequently accompany that tempera- 
ment; and it is that fact that has ob- 
scured at times and in some degree the 
merit of what he did, and lessened the 
gratitude we owe him for what he did. 
L’Enfant will now lie here appropriately 
in state and in rest, with the gratitude of 
the nation he served so well.” 

Standing in front of the Lee mansion, 
the monument the Potomac 
River and the city of Washington. The 


overlooks 


low base of stone supports on its top a> 


carved map, a fac-simile of the original 
map of Washington as drawn by Major 


L’Enfant was 


quite forgotten till 1909. From the time 


Ambassador Jusserand | 
of France, and Senator Root of New York, | 
The | 
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j}of his death in 1823 until last year, his 
body lay in a lonely grave on a marsh-land 


iarm. Congress made, in 1909, an appro 
priation for the transfer of the body to 
the National Cemetery. 


The North Carolina Society of Balti- 
more has appointed a committee of five 
of its members to compile and_ have 


bound a history of Cardinal Gibbons’ life 
and work North Carolina, he 
spent the first years of his life as a bish- 
A copy of the history will be pre- 


in where 





op. 


sented to the Cardinal at 


the ecclesiastical 





celebration in September. Mr. Oscar D. 
Green is president of the Society. 

The fortieth anniversary of the J/rish 
World has brought to Patrick Ford, the 
following testimonial of its services to 
the Irish cause from John KE. Redmond, 
leader+ of the Irish Party :— 

“| write to offer you my most hearty 
congratulations upon the fortieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of the J/rish 
World. 


“That period covers a long span in the 
of Ireland. 1 have’ witnessed 
many great and blessed reforms. The 
National Party during all of that period 
has received valuable aid from Irish- 
America, and, though the Jrish IWorld 
has sometimes advocated views not shared 
by the leaders of the constitutional 
movement at home, it has been always in- 
spired by unselfish devotion in the cause 
For many years it has 


history 


of Irish Freedom. 
consistently supported the views and policy 
of the Irish Party and given to the 
National movement invaluable assistance 
I feel sure I voice the universal sentiment 
of Nationalist Ireland when I say we are 
grateful to the /rish World and to you, 
and we all pray that Patrick Ford may 
live to witness the crowning of his life- 
work with the establishment of a_ free 
Irish Parliament.” 


SCIENCE 


THe MiGRATIONS OF Birps. 


The National Geographic Magazine, in 
its April number, contains a most interest- 
ing article by Wells W. Cooke on “Our 
Greatest Travellers: Birds that Fly from 
Pole to Pole; and Birds that Make 2,500: 
Miles in a Single Flight.” It gives the 


principal routes used by birds in their 
migrations between North and _ South 





America, together with much collateral in- 
Some birds travel by day and 
| some by night. Some make their journey 
| in stretches, others in ones. 
As an instance of the latter the 
American golden plover, when the weather 
is propitious, flies without rest or pause 
Nova Scotia to South America, a 
of 2,400 In stormy 


formation. 


short long 


class, 


| 
| from 


miles 


distance 





however, travels 


slandless sca where a stop 


stating that thick 


hs of the corona and spectrum were 


as characteristic ¢ 


a half degrees.’ 

communication 
L. Wragge, formerly meteorologist to 
» under excellent conditions at Lifuka, 
ydrogen prominences 
wonderfully distinct, and, apparently, 


ince from the moon’s disc.” 


mperature with depth below the sur- 
It is very different in 
rent places, and varies from 40 to 250 
feet or more for one degree of Fahrenheit. 
; i law, and it is very 


about one mile of the 4,000 through which 


mercury under pressure should be 
possessed of a greater capability of rup- 
turing steel and kindred metals than other 
under like pressure is a problem 
which has of late been attacked by stu- 
lents of hydraulics with very interesting 


bar of Krupp’s 
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AMERICA 


magnetism that drew all hearts to her, 
and thousands will learn with sorrow that 
she is no more. A noble woman, a great 
educator, a model religious, her death was 
a fitting closing for a soul ripe for 


nickel steel, were tested in the Jefferson 
Physical Laboratory, six with mercury 
under pressure, the others with a glycerine 
water mixture, with ether, and with car- 
bon disulphide. Of the former six, five 
burst at pressures ranging from about} heaven, a peaceful, happy one.” 


1 

2,640 to 4,180 pounds to the square inch, | —_——- 
hereas of the latter, none yielded under Mother Borgia Kelly died on June 1, at 
pressures less than 21,120 pounds to the} St. Joseph’s Convent, Chestnut Hill, 
quare inch. A microscopical examination | Philadelphia, in her eighty-seventh year. 
f the fissures established the fact that the} She . was born in Calais, Maine, and 
‘upturing was due to amalgamation. Once} joined the Sisters of St. Joseph fifty-two 
tarted, the amalgamation spread rapidly | years ago in Philadelph‘a, to which city 
through the metal. The natural affinity of | her parents had removed in her youth, and 
el for mercury and the tendency of the} were there among the pioneers of what is 

» open under the strain of the} now St. Ann’s parish. 


1 
i 


pores tr I 
pressure tend to hasten the rapidity of this -——- 
interaction. This latter view is strongly Mother M. Philip, a native of Wexford, 


supported by the fact that the amalgama-| [rejand. the oldest Sister of St. Joseph in 
+3 _— he rare |) a a . : * 
tion could be traced readily along the dis-| Canada, died at St. Joseph’s Convent 


nde ores : 4 : "= 
ended pores. Hamilton, on June 1, aged eighty-five 


ee years and in the fifty-ninth year of her 

From a series of measurements made religious life She was the first Superior 

n the thickness of the several media of | of the convent in Hamilton, and was es- 
the human eye, and on the coefficients of| pecially notable for her heroic charity dur- 


resistivity to the flow of an electric cur-| ing the cholera epidemic in that city. 

rent through these thicknesses, it has been ——- 

ilculated that but 0.0023 of the energy of Mother Mary of St. John the Baptist, 
the light waves incident upon the anterior Superior of the Convent of the Good 
surface of this organ reaches the retina. | Shepherd, at Cleveland, Ohio, died there 
\s this reduction is independent of the] jn her seventy-third year, and the fifty- 
frequency, that is, of the color of the light, eighth year of her religious life. Mother 
the limitation of the vision at the blue Baptist (Margaret Elizabeth Jackson) was 
end of the spectrum is attributable either! porn in Cashel, County Tipperary, Ireland, 
to selective absorption or to the photo-| and joined the Community of the Good 
chemical inactivity of the visual yellow| Shepherd at St. Louis, Mo., of which her 
and purple in ultro-violet light. In the| maternal aunt was Superior, in 1853. Be- 
course of the investigation it was noticed} fore she was twenty-one years old she 
that the fineness of the fibres in the reti-| was sent to found a home in Chicago, and 
culated optic nerve prevented “skin effects”,| governed it successfully for five years. 
thus permitting a uniform electrical dis-| She Jater labored in Philadelphia, Cin- 
tribution over each cross-section. An ap-| cinnati and Newport, Ky., holding many 
proximate estimation of the minimum cur-| positions of importance in these com- 


rent required for light sensation was de-| munities. Two of her sisters are also 
duced by considering the distance at which| members of the Cleveland community. 
the sun would become invisible in conjunc- | 
tion with the absorbed solar radiation, the LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
result being that a current of 2.87/10“ am- 
peres in a fibre 0.0004 cm. in diameter| To the Editor of AMERICA: 
equals an energy of absorption. of 1.31/10" When I received my copy of the Cath- 
‘rgs per cm. of fibre per sec. These fig-| olic Mind containing a list of the hundred 
ures argue a sensitiveness of the eye over| best books, I ordered a couple of extra 
the ear of twenty-to one. copies and sent one to the bookman in 
: F. J. Tonporr, s.J. this city through whom I order many of 
my books, He forwarded it to the State 
OBITUARY Librarian at Harrisburg, with the result 
Sister Alphonse died at the Convent of! that he received an order for the furnish- 
Notre Dame, Reading, Ohio, in  her| ing of forty of the books for the State 
eighty-seventh year. She was a native of| Library. I am assured that the remaining 
Belgium, and entered the Mother-house of| sixty are already on the shelves. This 
her congregation at Namur seventy years| was very gratifying to me, and I thought 
ago. She was among the third band of its| it would be to you. Besides, it suggests 
workers sent to the United States, arriv-| the ease with which all of these books 
ing in Cincinnati in 1845, and her life since | could probably be put upon the shelves of 
was spent in the cause of Catholic educa-| every State Library in this country; hence, 
tion. One who knew and loved her says she | this communication to you, 
was a wonderful character. Musician, Joun A. Coyte. 
yhilosopher, teacher, she possessed a Lancaster, Pa., June 2. 
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